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N. Y. Suburban Field 
Agency Changes For 


Four Years Reported 


New Agencies Show Big Decline 
While Agencies Retiring From 
Business Increased Moderately 


RATE CHANGES DECLINING 


New Rule on Reinspections For 
Rating Causes About 50% Drop 
in Number of Applications 








Some idea of changes taking place dur- 
ing the last four years in the local agen- 
cy field may be derived from the annual 
report of Deputy Manager William H. 
Stoop of the Suburban Division of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization to the governing committee of 
the same organization. This report deals 
only with eight counties in New York 
State. namely, Westchester, Queens, 
Bronx, Nassau, Suffolk, Richmond, Put- 
nam and Rockland, but the situation in 
this area is comparable to that in other 
metropolitan districts. 

The number of local agents in the 
eight counties mentioned has changed 
very little in the last three years, the to- 
tal at the end of 1932 being 2,116 com- 
pared with 2,151 at the close of 1931 and 
2170 on December 31, 1930. However, 
the committee on agency qualifications of 
the Suburban Division reports a substan- 
tial decline in the number of newly es- 
tablished agencies approved, in the num- 
ber of companies represented in such 
new agencies and in the appointments 
made of previously approvetk agencies. 
Whereas in 1929 there were Agnes 
established agencies approved ~ the 
committee the total declined to 345 in 
1931 and to 237 last year. In 1929 the 
companies represented in the newly es- 
tablished approved agencies totaled 936 
Se they were 638 in 1931 and 446 in 


Appointments in Old Agencies Drop 


As to appointments made of previously 
approved agencies the total in 1929 was 
817. This dropped to 772 by 1931 and 
43 last year. On the other hand the 
appointments withdrawn from previously 
approved agencies increased from 504 in 
1929 to 826 in 1931 and then dropped off 
slightly in 1932 to 817. Approved agen- 
cies retiring from business increased from 
279 in 1929 to 387 in 1931. Last year the 
number was 384. ; 

At the close of 1932 the Suburban Di- 
vision records show a total of fifty gen- 
eral agents, forty having jurisdiction over 
the entire territory for seventy compa- 
nies. There are 212 suburban head agen- 
cles representing 385 companies. The 
turnover in the general and suburban 
head agencies in 1932 was unusually 

avy, 121 separate appointments having 

ten made and 150 terminated. As far ag 
local agents are concerned the number 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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“POOR HULDA!” 


From one of our Iowa representatives comes this 
poignant story of the times:— 


“My neighbor, a bachelor, has invested enough in Annuities to give 
him a Guaranteed Monthly Income of $200. Depression? He knows 
not the word. 


“In the back of his house, working at his scrubbing and cleaning 
for a mere pittance, is 76-year-old Hulda, with her $7,000 she had 
accumulated (with skimping) for her old age, all tied up in closed 
banks and bad investments. Lucky J. B , but poor Hulda! Did 
I, as a neighbor and an insurance Agent, do my duty by her? For I 
didn’t show her the way to a future without worries.” 





Every Agent has had a similar experience, of a 
neighbor or a friend to whom he did not offer the service 
of life insurance, and to whom life sent disaster. Such 
an incident is a grievous answer to the quibbler’s ques- 
tion, “Am I my neighbor’s keeper?” Let’s have another 
look around the neighborhood! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















D. F. Houston Views 
Conditions As Better 
Than Public Thinks 


Tells Senate Committee Credit of 
Government Must 


Be Upheld 
NEED OF UNIFIED BANKING 





Former Depressions Can Teach 
Much; Against Inflation; 
Comments on Farmers 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, and David F. Houston, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, have in the 
past ten days appeared before the finance 
committee of the U. S. Senate making 
statements or answering questions as to 
the present economic situation. They 
were two of the national leaders called 
to present their views in helping the 
Senate find solutions to the nation’s 
problems. None of the other life insur- 
ance presidents will appear this week, 
but it is reported that President Ecker 
of the Metropolitan Life may appear 
later. Mr. Duffield’s statement before 
the committee is printed elsewhere in 
this paper. Mr. Houston appeared on 
Saturday last. 

U. S. Credit Must Be Upheld 

In brief Mr. Houston’s testimony was 
as follows: 

If government credit can be upheld it 
will be possible to refund the national 
debt at a lower rate of interest as was 
done in England, 

Breaking down the international walls, 
which “hold back trade in water-tight 
compartments” is a necessity to economic 
recovery. 

Many of the phenomena of the de- 
pression might have been avoided if 
there had not been such a rapid ex- 
pansion after the minor depression ‘of 
1921 and 1922. 

Similarity With Other Depressions 

The major depressions of the past all 
show the same elements, the same over- 
expansion, the same speculation, pro- 
posals for relief, the same spending of 
money by the Government and attempts 
to tamper with the monetary system. 
There were even similar proposals for 
changes in our Government system, with 
“planning boards” suggested by men who 
had not been successful in their own 
business. e oe 

The present condition of the nation is 
not irreparable and is not so bad as has 
been described. 

The one new phenomenon of the pres- 
ent crisis which marks it as different 
from those of the past is the increasing 
tendency of the public to look towards 
the Federal Treasury for relief. If such 
aid is continued indefinitely the Govern- 
ment will go broke. “The credit of the 
Federal Government should be main- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Better 


A Practical Course In 


Working Principles 


There is a great difference between be- 
coming a million dollar producer and 
making other people million dollar pro- 
ducers. Many of the million dollar pro- 
ducers I have met have been utterly un- 
able to explain how they do it. They 
sive excellent and forcible talks, drama- 
tise themselves to a marked degree, write 
fine articles from the writer point of 
view, hold personal and group confer- 
ences and still fail to develop the hidden 
possibilities in the other man; in fact, the 
more they talk and the more they write 
the less effective they are in attempting 
to convey to their harassed brethren their 
way to success. Perhaps there has been 
too much talking and too much writing; 
perhaps the whole system of training 
and coaching needs to be readjusted on 
amore objective basis. I feel, too, that 
the big producer in a class by himself 
minds his own business and has little 
time for the other fellow; he gets re- 
sults, that is all he cares about. It is, 
of course, very different for the general 
agent and agency supervisor. They must 
always face the problem of selecting, 
training and developing members of a 
life insurance organization to the highest 
possible degree of attainment, and train- 
ing men too who do not receive a salary 
but must carry on in the face of unusual 
difficulties, especially at the present time, 
and finance themselves, taking most of 
the chances. It is a very serious problem 
and its solution means much to life in- 
surance companies, agencies and prospec- 
tive policyholders. 

It is a pitiful thing to meet personally 
hundreds of life underwriters who are 
being urged on by emotional pressure to 
overcome the simple fact that they are 
utterly unfitted by temperament and bio- 
logical background for success as life un- 
derwriters. Unfortunately they are clut- 
tering up the highways and byways of 
the market-place and make it all the 
harder for the man properly equipped by 
nature and training. All high pressure 
campaigns and competitions to see who 
will bring in the most policies in one 
day are, in my opinion, boomerangs and 
not at all in harmony with the profes- 
sional point of view. Most of you will 
of course agree with this. 


The Hidden Values in Men 


After all, the selling of life insurance is 
avery personal matter. It is not specialty 
selling Or commercial selling. It is sim- 
ply interpreting the working power of 
money and the value of an idea in terms 
of risk bearing. It does not lend itself 
to mass advertising, mass distribution, 
tah rah stuff and ballyhoo. Furthermore 
it takes men who know something about 
life and its philosophy—it takes more 
than mere selling. It takes something 
very hard to get at with the usual psy- 
chological tests or amateur interviewing. 
“Ow many splendid men with high intel- 
ligence ratings and the will to win fail 
as life underwriters when the quiet chap 
with nothing impressive about him on the 
tst interview comes through and meas- 
ures up in a big way. Some day we may 
nd out that it is the hidden values in a 
rae that count. Hidden values can be 

und out only by experts who are fa- 
miliar with the exact specifications of a 
tod have no axes to grind and who have 

years of experience, not necessarily 


in life insurance, but where man meets 
man, mind meets mind, in fact to face, 
heart to heart situations. The psycho- 
logical laboratories are helping in this. 
It is my prophecy that they will some 
day save the tremendous waste in mis- 
applied human energy and give us a 
means of letting into the profession of 
life underwriter only those fitted to 
serve society as it should be served. 
Maybe before this is brought about the 
method of compensation for agents will 














By L. L. Montgomery 


derstand, believe and are impressed by 
the necessity to act and act now. In 
other words, we come to the major prob- 
lem of getting applications, getting the 
money for the premiums and building a 
permanent and satisfied clientele. What 
are the specifications? 

I can only outline my own experience 
of twenty years in the training of more 
than four thousand salesmen, and speci- 
fically an intimate study in the field as 
personal coach to three hundred life un- 








The Montgomery Formula which is a symbol of the steps in a sales presentation. 
It is explained in the text. 


have to be changed, but that does not 
concern me in the present article. 
Something should be said here about 
the college graduate and his prospects. 
He usually has a good background, a 
good book training, is young, healthy, 
aggressive and dynamic, and_ easily 
passes the various courses in life insur- 
ance given him, but he very often fails 
to measure up to expectations. Strange 


A 

a 

Steaanate 
V7 


/, 
if 


casing ee cunt 


derwriters of all types, from college pro- 
fessors to men who got there by sheer 
physical force, men who knew too much 
and were failing, men who knew little 
and were succeeding—and all in the face 
of and in spite of the most prolific lit- 
erature in the entire business field on 
how to do it and how not to do it as well 
as pseudo-psychologists, humbug charac- 


ter analysts, pep artists, wielders of 
His Hopes, 
Plans and 

——> 


Expectations— 
The things he 
wants to 


—™S 


accomplish. 


Diagram Illustrating the Principle of Selling the Interview 


a. The stream of activity of the prospective client flowing along to the sea—his 


hopes, plans and expectations. 


b. The stream of your ideas joining his and flowing along with him to the sea. 


as it may seem, my experience with the 
college men is that they are difficult to 
handle. They are sometimes too analyti- 
cal, or inhibited by the competition in 
their own minds, and with no experience 
in actual life situations have to wait too 
long before they hit their stride. This, 
of course, applies only to college men 
taking up life insurance direct from col- 
lege. It does not apply to college men 
who are married, have been in other bus- 
iness and who understand something 
about society and its problems from an 
active participation therein. 

Great singers and great orators are as 
often made as born, but it takes time. 
(The making is the result of hammering 
out on the anvil of life an instrument 
worthy to be used for a niaster purpose.) 
I feel that back of the splendid C. L. U. 
examinations is this idea of the long pull 
as they require several yéars of success- 
ful field experience to qualify. But men 
may know and yet fail to tell what they 
know so that their prospective clients un- 


words, training courses written by men 
who made them to sell but could not 
make a bread-and-butter living out of 
selling life insurance and know they 
could not, theoretical educators splitting 
hairs with words, all shouting, “Come on 
in; the water’s fine!” 


Getting the Conception of Leadership 


The first thing I tell the life underwrit- 
er is that if he wishes to get the greatest 
possible returns for his efforts he must 
be a leader and have or develop the 
ability to change vaguely felt wants to 
clearly defined needs in the minds of 
those led. He must devise means for the 
satisfaction of needs and present them 
in such a way that those who feel the 
need accept the means devised as satis- 
fying that need. He has the difficult 
problem of getting people to adopt a pol- 
icy as their own and feel that such policy 
is desirable. It is a matter on the part 
of the life underwriter of guidance to- 
gether with stimulation. He must look 


Methods of Selling Life Insurance 





L. L. Montgomery 

An internationally known sales 
consultant, Mr. Montgomery is the 
author of books and other litera- 
ture on the subject, the best known 
of his works being perhaps “What 
a Master Salesman Should Know.” 
This book has circulated all over 
the world and has been transcribed 
into Braille for the blind. Mr. 
Montgomery is widely known as an 
expert in oral presentation material. 











upon himself and his activities as means 
to an end and the life insurance com- 
pany he represents is also only a means 
to an end. Beyond both himself and his 
company is, as I wrote before, the work- 
ing power of money in the hands of so- 
ciety as a whole and the value of an idea. 
He is really the interpreter of the value 
of that idea to his prospective clients. I 
make this conception of leadership the 
basis of my whole system of training. 

Now before a building is erected there 
must be a plan. It is first of all in the 
architect’s mind, and as it was in the 
architect’s mind so will it be on paper, 
so will it be in stone, steel and wood; 
but it must be in mind first, and in ex- 
actly the same way so must the life un- 
derwriter have a mental filin constantly 
before him of exactly what he is trying 
to accomplish in each particular case and 
the exact method of accomplishment. He 
must live objectively in terms of his 
prospective client’s hopes, plans and ex- 
pectations and offer his ideas as means 
for the fulfillment of such hopes, plans 
and expectations. It takes ability of a 
high order to do this; it is creative work 
and demands much power of imagination. 
It resolves itself in the final analysis to 
a struggle of ideas, a stirring of men to 
think so they will arrive at truth. 


The Purpose of the Diagram 


To help in this I have prepared several 
diagrams. I have found out through 
years of experience and in making thou- 
sands of calls personally that a diagram 
can form the screen upon which the 
mental imagery plays. A thorough un- 
derstanding of the diagram gives the un- 
derwriter a mould into which to pour his 
ideas and leaves him free to adapt him- 
self to the give and take of the negotia- 
tion with his prospect. In addition, mak- 
ing diagrams is the best way to develop 
dynamic vocabularies in a logical se- 
quence of ideas, getting the sense of the 
chain of reasoning from link to link as a 
background for the feeling tones to be 
aroused by the mental films. It is diffi- 
cult to make this clear and avoid using 
technical psychological terms, but it can 
best be understood by imagining that you 
are inviting a friend to have an enjoyable 
time with you at a good talking picture 
show where he will see himself in situa- 
tions he wants to be in and feel that he 
is at that particular time actually in the 
picture, without any consciousness what- 
ever of your presence. This is the high- 
est technique of the art of selling and 
the object of the entire training process 
through the diagram. In this connection 
it is a good thing to remember that 
“When the people heard Caesar they 
said, ‘What a wonderful man is Caesar!’ 
but when the people heard Demosthenes 
they said, ‘Let us go up against Philip 
of Macedonia!’” 

The first diagram is the symbol of the 
steps in a working sales formula. It is 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$$. 





88th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 











A Mutual Organization, 
Founded in 1845 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 


& 
BOARD of DIRECTORS 


December 31, 1932 


JOHN E. ANDRUS 
Manufacturer, 
{r'ington Chemical Co. 
NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, 
Cabot Manufacturing Co. (Textiles) 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan @& Company 
I'’NRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Company 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mills Company 


LVIN COOLIDGE 


Former President of the United States 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, Consolidated Gas 
Company 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Cor- 
poration of America 

CHARLES D. HILLES 
N. Y. State Manager, 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 


Chairman of the Board, 
Southern Pacific Company 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman @& Dwight 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 


Keltred 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Company 
CRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of the Board, 
rrank rresbrey Company 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board, Continental 
Illinois Bank @ Trust Company 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Winchester & Company 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS 
Director, Chemical Bank @& Trust Company 


Died January 5, 1933. 


Elected January 11, 1933: 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 


President, City Investing Company 





To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its 
living policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200,187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 


during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 


4 . - . 
and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 


end in its history. 


The assets of the Company amount to 
$1,974,076,041.43 
The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
| $1,860,106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 


used by Life Insurance companies ; 
1933 dividends to policy-holders, and 


$36,630,709.74. 


a special reserve, not required by 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 


$113,969,907.89 


> 


New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 


$52 1,000,000 


a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 for 


law - OF 


At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 
$7,300,000,000 

The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407 235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various 


and the percentage of each to the total: 


Description of Investment 


head ines 


Per Cent to 


Asset Value Total Assets 





Cash on Hand or in Bank 


United States Government Bonds 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
Railroad Bonds . 


Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, ita 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds 


Other Foreign Bonds 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks “a 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) 
First Mortgages on City Properties 


First Mortgages on Farms 
Policy Loans 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


Other Assets 
Total 








$27,697,604.76| 1.40 
56,009,519.74| 2.84 
129,486,343.11|} 6.56 
147,550,734.61| 7.47 
19,187,336.03 .97 
376,878,012.42} 19.09 
38,847,205.78| 1.97 
4,987,377.90 25 
2,359,029.10 12 
80,883,896.00| 4.10 
48,146,598.73| 2.44 
529,478,296.81| 26.82 
22,451,275.96| 1.14 
419,798,911.98| 21.27 
36,168,670.83| 1.83 
34,145,227.67| 1.73 

. $1,974,076,041.43 | 100.00 


(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and Guaranteed 
stocks are valued on basis prescribed hy the National Convention of Insurance Com- 


missioners.) 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, 


Pre 


sident. 
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Joseph V. McKee To Talk 
At New York Banquet 


CONGRESS PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
Local Association Plans Valuable Meet- 
ing for Agents on March 7; Many 
Diverting Features 
Thursday, March 9, will be an import- 
ant date on the calendar for life insur- 
ance agents of New York City and vicin- 
ity. On that day the annual sales con- 
oress and banquet of the city’s Life Un- 
writers Association will be held at the 
Hotel Astor. President Walter E. Bar- 
ton and his committees have arranged a 
program which should offer plenty of 
educational and inspirational stimulus. 
The theme of the meeting will be “Power 

Flows to the Man Who Knows.” 

Joseph V. McKee, former acting mayor 
of New York, and D. Thomas Curtin, 
widely known writer, will be the speak- 
ers at the banquet which will climax the 
lay’s activities and which will likely draw 
a crowd of 800. Messrs. McKee and Cur- 
tin both have reputations as public speak- 
ers. Mr. Curtin, a former war corre- 
spondent, now is writing sketches for the 
National Broadcasting Company. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished at the banquet 
by Neil Golden’s orchestra. 

Morning Highlights 

The sales congress program will be 
opened at 9:15 by President Barton, who 
will preside in the morning. The speak- 
ers will include: Russell S. King, Union 
Central general agent for the state of 
Indiana; Milton Herzberg, assistant 
manager, Equitable Society, in New 
York, and Frank H. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual. Another feature of 
the morning session will be five-minute 
talks on answering current objections, by 
twelve successful local agents. Grant L. 
Hill, Northwestern Mutual, will be in 
charge of this event. 

James Elton Bragg, Guardian manager, 
will preside in the afternoon. A_ novel 
feature will be the broadcasting of short 
sales talks by six nationally known pro- 
ducers from their home cities. Other 
highlights of the afternoon will be an 
address by Eric J. Wilson, Penn Mutual, 
and a sales demonstration by Hubert 
Davis, Union Central, and George Bobbe, 
Guardian. The closing speaker in the 
afternoon will be Dr. C. C. Robinson, 
College of the City of New York. The 
day’s singing will be conducted by the 
lively Philadelphia team, Harry Taylor 
and Christy. 

The congress program was built by 
James Elton Bragg, assisted by Grant I. 
Hill. The banquet is being arranged bv 
Mervin L. Lane with the aid of John M. 
Fraser. Lloyd Patterson is in charge of 
advertising for the affair. 


——. 


Illinois Life Reinsurance 

Since the Lincoln Naiional Life 
| withdrew its proposal for reinsurance 
| of the business of the Illinois Life 
last week attention has focused on 
the plan submitted by the J. S. 
emper group. A decision by Judge 
Wilkerson is expected any day. 





_ OKLAHOMA DEPOSITS 
_Under a bill passed by the Oklahoma 
State Senate life insurance companies 
applying for admission are to be re- 
quired to have on deposit with the Okla- 
homa state treasurer or the proper offi- 
cer of some other state $100,000 in cash, 
Oklahoma state bonds, or those of the 
United States or its home state, or notes 
or bonds secured by mortgages on real 
estate worth double the amount of such 
notes or bonds 


WORTHINGTON WITH HOME LIFE 

The Home Life of New York has elect- 
ed William P. Worthington an assistant 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Worth- 
ington has been with the Continental 
American, with which company he was 
t “Sontag agency secretary, manager of 
Ph: ome office agency, and manager in 
hiladelphia. 














Cips for Waiters 


You can give profitable and valu- 
able advice to prospects who insist 
upon “waiting” to acquire the pro- 
tection they need. 


Remind them that thousands of “waiters” are 
rejected each year because of physical 
faults that didn’t exist earlier in life. 


Tell them of the hundreds of claims paid on 
lives of policyholders who survived less 


than a year after buying protection. 


Thirdly, show them how much it will cost 
them, in higher premiums, to defer 


action. 
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James C. Cummins Dies; 
Long Insurance Career 


HELPED BUILD EQUITABLE OF IA. 


Made Secretary of Company in 1890; 
President in 1912; Executive Ad- 


viser Since 1919 


James C. Cummins, executive adviser 
of the Equitable of Iowa, and who did 
much to build up that company, died on 
Feb:uary 17. He was born in 1842 of 
a pioneer American family; spent his 
boyhood in southwestern Pennsylvania: 
was a student for two years at Washing- 








JAMES C. CUMMINS 


ton & Jefferson College; and in 1871, 
when 19 years old, joined a party of en- 
gineers engaged in the surveying and 
construction of the Northern Central 
Michigan Railroad, built then as a branch 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
and now part of the New York Central 
system. The following year he went to 
Chicago. After some temporary employ- 


ment he began the study of law under 
the direction of Frederick Ullman. Lat 
he nued his reading i the fi I 
Tenn i & Al rombie He 
s ad ted the bar in Springfield 
li., iry 1, 1877, and in October of 
¢ me year came to Des Moines, lowa, 
begin practice His older brother, the 
te Albert B. Cummins, Governor of 
for three terms and United States 
Senator for three terms, joined him 


Wes Moines a few months later 
Enters Insurance Business 


James Calvin Cummins decided in 1881 


ndon s law practice and enter 

ness. He first organized the 

Loan & Trust Co. for the put 
| f making real estate loans In 
188+ he was offered the secretaryship ‘ 
t} State Fire Insurance Co. and con 
tinued that capacity until the end of 
1890, a hich time he became secretary 
of the | itable Life from 1890 until 
1912, s under Cyrus Kirk, one of 
the |] table of Iowa's traditionally able 
presidents, 1 following the death of 
Preside iN 1912 was elected to the 
€ let | in 1919, his health he 
ereathy my] ed, he resigned but 

was persuaded to continue in the ca 
pacity of executive adviser, a positior 


| 
which he occupied until the time of h 
death 

Mr. Cummins’ record with the Equit 


ble of lowa is indeed notable He was 
an able executive, possessed a_brillian 
legal mind, and had also an unusual apt 

tude for and interest in agency affairs 


The force and integrity of his character 
did much shape the development of 
the Equitable of Iowa during a period 
of more than four decades in which the 
assets of that company increased from 
$765,000 to $129,000,000 and the insurance 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Louis Reichert’s 30 re 
Years With Travelers 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER MARCH 1 








Offices With Which He Has Been Asso- 
ciated Have Written $20,000,000 
in Premiums for Company 





In February, 1902, Louis Reichert, gen- 
eral agent of the Travelers, 45 John 
Street, New York, wrote his first life 
insurance policy in that company. His 
thirtieth anniversary will be celebrated 


March 1 with a dinner at the German 
Club, 6 East Sixty-sixth Street, New 
York. About. seventy-five men will at- 


tend the dinner, including some officers 
from the head office, Hartford. 

When Mr. Reichert wrote his first pol- 
icy the company had assets of $30,000,000. 
It now has more than $700,000,000 of as- 
sets. 

When Mr. Reichert began writing for 
the Travelers he was associated with the 
old firm of H. F. Poppenberg & Co. Its 
successor was Grill & Reichert, the mem- 
bers of the firm being J. George Grill and 
Louis Reichert. 

The Travelers has received in thirty 
years through the offices of H. F. Pop- 
penberg & Co. or Grill & Reichert, or 
Louis Reichert and J. George Grill, in the 
various departments more than $20,000.- 
000 in premiums. For a time Mr. Reich- 
ert and Mr. Grill had separate offices, but 
they are now together again. 





Charles E. Gauss Insurance 


Commissioner For Michigan 


There were fifty-six applicants for the 
post of insurance commissioner follow- 
ing the resignation of Charles D. Liv- 
ingston to become president of Lloyds 
Insurance Co., New York, but Governor 
W. A. Comstock did. not pick one of 
them. Instead he “drafted” Charles E. 
Gauss of Marshall, prominent business 
man who has never been connected with 
insurance business in any capacity. He 
formerly owned a large mail order medi- 
cine business. 

Mr. Gauss is fifty-nine and has two 
sons and one daughter. He campaigned 
with Governor Comstock last November 
when he was defeated for Congress in a 
close race. He is a Democrat. 





EASTERN LIFE OF NEW YORK 


The Eastern Life of New York had a 
satisfactory experience last year accord- 
ing to the report of President Louis 
Lipsky with a paid-for business greater 
than that of 1931. The company, now in 
its sixth year, has in addition to all legal 
reserve requirements a margin of safety 
of capital and surplus exceeding 26%. 
The assets at the close of the year were 
approximately $1,000,000 being an _ in- 
crease of more than $75,000 over the 
previous year. The company had no 
losses in any of its investments. Its 
mortality experience was below that of 
1931 which was also favorable. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN CHANGE 


Harry E. Jennings has been promoted 
to manager at Pittsburgh-North for the 
Western & Southern Life, succeeding 
M. H. Bullock, who has been transferred 
to Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Jennings has 
been a superintendent for the company 
in Detroit. 





GREAT SOUTHERN GAINS 

The field force of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, Texas, paid for $2,500,- 
000 more new business in 1932 than in 
1931. The agents also kept up the good 
work in January, 1933, submitting appli- 
cations for $800, more life insurance 
than during January of last year. 





M. J. LAUER GOES SOUTH 
Matthew J. Lauer of the Hancel-Lauer 
Agency of the Continental American 
Life, 120 Broadway, New York, left this 
week for Pinehurst, N. C., with a party 
of friends. He will return in about ten 
days. 


Sterling Pierson’s New Post 


Made General Solicitor of Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Thirty-four Years Old; One of Best Lawyers 
in the Business 


Sterling Pierson, fortunate enough to 
combine a touch of genius with youth, 
fine intellect and an unusually attractive 
personality, has been made general so- 





STERLING PIERSON 


licitor of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. It is a newly created position. 
The appointment gave pleasure to mem- 
bers of the Equitable organization, home 
office and field. 

Mr. Pierson is recognized among life 
insurance lawyers as one of the best 
attorneys in the business. Moreover, he 
is a mathematician who is always able 
to appreciate and co-operate with the 
actuaries and other technical officers of 
the institution. He is a fine illustration 
of the need in the legal profession of men 
capable of understanding the real facts 
of the business where legal advice is 
sought as a basis for applying legal prin- 
ciples and rules. His hobby is work. He 
can be found at his office in the Equitable 
any time between 9 o’clock a. m. and— 
if there is work to be done—the follow- 
ing midnight. 

The Equitable’s general solicitor is 34 
years old. A native of Tennessee he is 
a graduate of Columbia College and Co- 
lumbia Law School. He went with the 
law firm of Murray, Aldrich & Roberts, 
New York City, from where he joined the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

Mr. Pierson is married and lives in 
Kew Gardens, Long Island. His club 
memberships include the City and the 
Columbia University clubs. 








Boston Congress March 17 

The speakers for the annual sales 
congress of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association to be held at the 
Hotel Statler on March 17 will in- 
clude Denis B. Maduro, counsel, New 
York City Association; Clancy D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual general 
agent in New York, and the Rev. 
John Nicoll Mark of Arlington, Mass., 
widely known humorous speaker. 

The committee in charge of the 
congress includes Simon D. Weisman, 
chairman; Manuel Camps, Jr., Wal- 
lace Watson and James Woodhouse. 











SECURITY MUTUAL STATEMENT 


In his annual report President David 
S. Dickenson of the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, N. Y., said that 
last year the company made payments 
t> policyholders of $3,200,000 of which 
$2,317,000 was paid to living policyhold- 
ers. Total payments to policyholders in 
the company’s forty-six years of busi- 
ness exceed $42,600,000. 

The company has increased its con- 
tingency reserve by more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. 





MORTGAGE INTEREST UPHELD 


The Tennessee Supreme Court holds, 
Phoenix Mut. Life v. Greene County 
Farmers’ Mut. Fire, 59 S. W. (2d) 971, 
that a mortgage clause in a fire policy 
providing that the policy should not be 
invalidated as to the mortgagee’s inter- 
est by any increase of hazard, nor by 
any act or neglect of the mortgagor or 
owner of the insured property, was in- 
consistent with and repugnant to the 
provision of the policy that the property 
should not be insured while unoccupied. 
The mortgagee was allowed to recover 
on the policy although the dwelling in- 
sured was unoccupied when fire de- 
stroyed it. 


HEAD FIDELITY MANAGERS 


The newly elected officers of the Man- 
agers’ Association of the Fidelity Mutual 
are: President, C. A. Scholl, Chicago; 
vice-president, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., New 
York, and secretary-treasurer, Thomas 
M. Green, Baltimore. 


Pay Tribute to K. A. Luther, 
S. T. Whatley and R. S. Edwards 


Unique recognition was given to K. A. 
Luther, S. T. Whatley and R. S. Ed- 
wards, figures in recent important 
changes in the agency organization of 
the Aetna Life, in the form of an agency 
rally in Chicago on Wednesday of this 
week. The rally, formally termed a sales 
congress, listed among its principal 
speakers not only thie triumvirate but 
Boyce Thomas, Chicago group manager, 
who was introduced to the audience as 
new general agent of Portland, Me., his 
native heath. Mr. Thomas, an Edwards 
protege when the latter was in Hartford 
as head of the group department, in 
retrospect of group insurance experience 
since the depression, impressed Aetna- 
izers with figures showing the stability 
of this line. Harold Gordon of the 
Health & Accident Conference urged a 
closer tie-up between accident and life 
business, saying that accident health 
claims number forty to one life claim 
annually and each such claim is a source 
of new business. 

K. A. Luther, vice-president, confided 
that his hankering to get back to the 
field was first voiced two years ago since 
which time he has had to struggle for 
company consent. His address was re- 
plete with amusing reminiscences of his 
insurance career which began thirty-five 
years ago in his native state, New York, 
to which he now returns as_ general 
agent. S. T. Whatley eulogized the man 
he succeeds and his successor, Mr. Ed- 
wards. Other speakers at the sales con- 
gress climaxed with a banquet toastmas- 
tered by L. O. Schriver, general agent 
at Peoria, Ill., were A. P. Shugg, general 
agent, St. Louis, M. C. Chier, leading 
producer, Milwaukee. 





HONOR EDWIN STARKEY 

In celebration of the fifty-seventh 
birthday of Vice-President Edwin Star- 
key of the Mid-Continent Life of Okla- 
homa agents of that company recently 
turned in a record one day’s business 
totaling $268,125, representing 129 appli- 
cations produced by eighty-seven agents. 





The Protective Life of Birmingham has 
reinsured the Lincoln Reserve Life of 
that city. The Lincoln Reserve went into 
receivership January 11. 


a 


Boston Stars Tell How 
They Fight Depression 


ADDRESS LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
Murphy, Wadsworth, Wicks and Stryker 
Cite Methods Which Have Been 
Working Successfully 





Nearly 400 turned out for the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Boston Association 
of Life Underwriters at the Boston City 
Club to hear four agent-members who 
have been making fine production ree. 
ords tell how they do it in these times 

President Harold P. Cooley introduced 
the four speakers, all of whom were given 
a rousing welcome. They were Chester 
T. Murphy, Metropolitan Life; William 
L. Wadsworth, New England Mutual: 
Ernest B. Wicks, Equitable Society, and 
John P. Stryker, Phoenix Mutual. 

Chester Murphy, twelve years in the 
business, secured 114 paid-for applications 
for Ordinary business in January and he 
has followed this record up with five 
—- a day since. Mr. Murphy 
said: 


Makes Policy Fit Pocketbook 


“I have consistently endeavored to 
make the policy fit the pocketbook rath- 
er than the pocketbook fit the policy, 
and I have thus averted even the mere 
possibility of a lapsed contract.” He 
explained how he works with husband 
and wife together in the evening to ana- 
lyze the family’s expenses and income. 
“From my observations I have been able 
to budget food, clothing, rent, hospital 
bills and burial expenses and have sug- 
gested contraets to underwrite part or 
all of anticipated expense. With some, 
the full contract could not be purchased 
in its entirety and for them I have ar- 
ranged a unit system whereby their house 
of protection is to be built brick by 
brick.” 

“Increased Production Through the 
Sale of Annuities” was the subject of 
the talk by Ernest B. Wicks, who wrote 
$400,000 worth of business his first year. 
In his talk he emphasized the way in 
which depressed business conditions have 
made it easier to sell annuities. “The 
past two or three years have opened up 
to us in the life insurance business op- 
portunities that we never enjoyed be- 
fore.” 


Agents in Fortunate Position 


The life insurance agent has the finest 
and most independent way of earning a 
living and making himself secure in his 
old age of any worker in the world, ac- 
cording to W. L. Wadsworth, New Eng- 
land Mutual, who spoke on “Why I Like 
My Job.” In support of his contention 
he outlined the disadvantages of other 
lines of work and pointed out that the 
life insurance man is almost his own boss, 
has an unlimited market for his product, 
needs no capital and can earn his own 
living in his old age. 

In his address on “Using the Depres- 
sion,” John P. Stryker told how he 
agreed with his prospects whenever they 
discussed the depression, finally pointing 
out that, things being as bad as they are, 
a life insurance company is the only so 
lution to each prospect’s problem. “I use 
the information with which the prospect 
ushered me out of his office to help him 
sell himself a definite plan for the fr 
ture,” he said. 





LYTER SPEAKS AT NEWARK 


The Charles J. Zimmerman Agency 0 
the Connecticut Mutual in Newark was 
addressed on Tuesday by Fred O. Lytet, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
the company. Mr. Lyter discussed the 
Connecticut Mutual’s new sales m* 
terial. : 

Mr. Lyter is known to all Connecti 
cut Mutual field men throughout - 
country as he has been connected wit! 
the company for thirteen years serving 
as agent, supervisor, agency assistat! 
and since 1927 in his present capacity 
He is a graduate of the Wharton Schoo 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Important Decision On 
U.S. Tax In Tennessee 


ESTATE THERE WINS’ CASE 





Insurance Payable to Executor Exempt 
From Federal Estate Tax; The 
Situation in Tennessee 


By Franklin W. Ganse 


In spite of the fact that the revenue 
act under which the case comes requires 
the inclusion in the gross estate of a 
decedent of life insurance proceeds re- 
ceivable by the executor under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit under date 
of December 16, 1932, decided in the 
Tennessee case of Commissioner vs. 
Jones that life insurance proceeds pay- 
able to the estate should be exempt. 

This unique decision is made because, 
under the law of Tennessee, life insur- 
ance payable to the estate is not an 
asset of the estate subject to adminis- 
tration but passes to the widow and 
children free from claims against the es- 
tate. The question before the court was 
whether this state of affairs brought 
about by a peculiar ruling of the Tennes- 
see laws should make life insurance pay- 
able to the estate exempt from the fed- 
eral estate tax. 


The Argument 


In the argument decisions were quoted 
to show that such insurance in Tennes- 
see is not an asset of the estate, and 
while the executor may collect it, he 
merely acts as a conduit to pass it on 
to the statutory beneficiaries, who take 
a vested interest at the time of the in- 
sured’s death free from claims against 
his estate. 

The amount of insurance in question 
was less than $40,000, and the Appellate 
Court held that the words in the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act “receivable by the 
executor” meant only in such a case that 
the insurance comes into the executor’s 
hands not for the benefit of the estate 
but to be passed on to the widow and 
children free from all claims. 





Passed on Revenue Act 


The decision is based not upon the 
Tennessee law but on the Revenue Act, 
which deals with two classes of insur- 
ance—that receivable by the executor 
and that receivable by all other benefi- 
ciaries—and interpreted the term “re- 
ceivable by the executor” to mean re- 
ceivable for administration and distribu- 
tion as an estate asset. But the Revenue 
Act does not determine what property 
of a decedent constitutes assets of his 
estate. That question must be deter- 
mined by the laws of the state where 
the estate is to be administrated. 

Since the laws of Tennessee provide 
that insurance taken out by a decedent 
upon his own life shall not be an ad- 
ministrable asset of his estate, but shall 
pass to his widow and children free from 
estate claims, the court holds that the 
insurance in question falls within that 
class of life insurance designated by the 
Act as receivable by beneficiaries other 
than the executor. 


JANUARY ORDINARY DOWN 31% 
Life Presidents’ Figures Show $614,431,- 
000 Written in All Classes 
During Month 
New Ordinary life insurance produc- 
tion for January amounted to $423,573,- 
000 against $615,376,000 for January, 
1932, a decrease of 31.2%. Industrial 
insurance was $168,312,000, against $217,- 
552,000, a decrease of 226%. Group 
amounted to $22,546,000, against $111,- 

920,000, a decrease of 79.9%. 

The total of all classes amounted to 
$614,321,000 last month, against $994,848, - 
000 in January of 1932, or a drop of 35%. 
These are the official figures of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
aggregating those of forty-four compa- 
nies having in force 81% of the total 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 


Informal Portrait Of 
An Actuary 


Home office employes of the John 
Hancock never ask the question, “Are 
actuaries people?” They know Liverus 
H. Hlowe, who for the past twenty-three 
years has been chief actuary for his 
company. 

A decidedly interesting person, he can 
talk about actuarial facts in a language 
which is simple enough for those who 
remember their painful struggles with 
plane geometry. He's lived so long with 


LIVERUS H. HOWE 


facts and figures about mortality that 
he treats them with the familiarity of 
constant association; but also—if you 
don’t mind—he can recall the inimitable 
flavor of the brandied peaches served at 
a certain London house when he jour- 
neyed there to attend the International 
Congress of Actuaries five years ago. 


43 Years With the Company 


High up in the John Hancock Build- 
ing is his book lined office. When you 
seek him out he’s at first a bit wary, 
until you assure him he is not talking 
for publication. He has spent forty- 
three years with the John Hancock and 
each anniversary it occurs to someone 
that he might have a story to tell. 

“Shucks, what’s there to say? A fellow 
comes into a life insurance office; the 
years go by—forty-three in my case. 
Each year the company makes progress; 
nothing dramatic happens; after a while 
it gets to be the same old story.” 

Yes, he says “shucks” and “land o’ 
goshen” and all the phrases ingrained 
into a born and bred New Englander 
who is too forthright and too simple to 
exchange them for the less picturesque 
modern slang. He looks the part, too— 
tall, spare, an outdoor complexion com- 
plementing thick grey hair and the ready 
twinkle of hazel eyes. 

Try to find out anything about his 








career and you'll get a good description 
of his assistants of whose work he is 
very proud—much prouder than of his 
own climb from an actuarial clerkship 
to the eminence of chief actuary. He’s 
as generous in giving his assistants a 
send-off as he is reticent about himself. 
He'll tell you that one of the reasons 
they are good actuarial material is be- 
cause they know a lot of things besides 
facts and figures. He has theories—in- 
teresting ones—about men who become 
actuaries. “Specialists” he’s impatient 
of. The man who plugs to become a 
specialist, he says, gets one-tracked, loses 
touch with the world about him—the 
touch that distinguishes a good actuary 
from the man who simply knows all the 
answers. 


Knows All His Clerks 


Through the various stages of his climb 
to his present eminence, he has remained 
as much a member of the actuarial de- 
partment as the boy that delivers his 
mail. That department has expanded a 
lot since it got along with two or three 
roll top desks, but he knows each clerk 
as familiarly as he did the intimate little 
group who co-operated with him in the 
comparative pigeonhole which was the 
actuarial department two decades ago. 

They are all girls and boys to him. 
Advising a young woman to get herself 
an annuity he added, “’Course you could 
probably stay here as long as you like. 
We've got lots of girls over sixty now! 

Anything but conventional is the de- 
scription of L. H. attending three con- 
secutive performances of an entertain- 
ment given by the company’s employes 
and applauding with unrestrained glee 
each time. 

Makes Visitors Fee] Comfortable 


You never feel that he’s cataloguing 
you as one of the numbers in his lengthy 
tables, destined to inhabit this earth for 
a definite span. Not even when he asks 
you how old you are. He always does 
and even his feminine visitors don’t 
mind. Because it’s not plain curiosity, 
it’s interest. He instinctively likes peo- 
ple and he wants to know all he can 
about them. Where you went to school, 
what religion you were brought up in, 
whether you are married or single, sound 
as natural falling from his lips as a sales- 
man’s query as to the size of your hat. 
You answer them as directly and smil- 
ingly as he asks them. 

Even when he settles down to talk se- 
riously about mortality there’s nothing 
ghoulish about it. “Annuitants,” he ob- 
served when asked about their expect- 
ancy, “don’t die. They dry up and blow 
away!” 

Next year his forty-fifth anniversary 
with the John Hancock takes place. 
Then a biography as accurate as his own 
tables may be released, according to 
promise. We doubt if it will give anv 
better measure of the man than the fer- 
vent if somewhat colloquial remark by 
one of his clerks: 

“He’s regular.” 





BENEFICIARY CHANGE VOIDED 
In a conflict between the change of 
beneficiary clause of a life insurance 
policy and a contract agreement as to 
the beneficiary, the contract prevails 
over the policy clause, at least where 
there is value given by the beneficiary 
under the contract, according to a de- 
cision of the New York Appellate Di- 
vision. In Abraham Zies v. New York 
Life, Samuel Ullman interpleaded, the 
court held that Ullman was entitled to 
the proceeds of a policy on his wife, de- 
spite the fact that she had changed the 
beneficiary from him to Zies. There was 
a contract between Ullman and his wife 
as to each keeping insurance policies for 
the other’s benefit. 


CALLS RECEIVERSHIP ILLEGAL 





J. R. Duffin, Equitable L. & C. Presi- 
dent, Moves to Set Aside Indiana 
Action Against His Company 

James R. Duffin, president, Equitable 
Life & Casualty of Louisville, is taking 
immediate steps to have set aside a re- 
ceivership action brought against his 
company in Indianapolis by an inspec- 
tion service bureau which it owed a few 
hundred dollars. The action is entirely 
illegal, Mr. Duffin contends, inasmuch 
as the Equitable Life & Casualty has 
no property in Indiana and is not li- 
censed in the state. The insurance com- 
missioner of Kentucky, he says, is the 
only one empowered to bring recciver- 
ship action against a home state com- 
pany. 


Mutual Life Ninety 
Years Old This Month 


ITS FINE PAYMENTS RECORD 





President D. F. Houston Re t 
Operations for 1932; hens % 
creased Nearly $21,000,000 





The report on the operations of the 

Mutual Life of New York for 1932 made 
last week by President David F. Hous- 
ton was not an ordinary event for the 
company was ninety years old on Febry. 
ary 1 and has actually been doing bysi- 
ness longer than any other American 
company. 
_During the ninety years of its Opera- 
tions the Mutual Life disbursed under 
policy contracts $4,221,542,451 or $532. 
928,573 more than the amount received 
from policyholders. At the close of last 
year the Mutual Life had admitted as. 
sets of $1,127,213,202, an increase of 
$20,977,152. The company added about 
$2,000,000 to its disability reserve, wrote 
off $880,000 as charges against fore. 
closed property and closed the year with 
a fund for depreciation of securities and 
general contingencies of $58,773,457, and 
in addition, set aside a special contin. 
gency reserve of $9,275,166. It increased 
its cash from less than $7,000,000 at the 
end of the previous year to $15,721,000 
which is about three times the normal 
cash on hand. In addition to all of 
these operations the company set aside 
$34,600,000 for dividends for the current 
year. 

At the close of the year the Mutual 
Life had $300,391,000 invested in mort- 
gages, and had foreclosed real estate of 
only $10,918,800. The company has not 
made loans on farms for many years and 
has only one farm loan amounting to 
$6,000. Out of $545,176,000 book value in 
long term senior lien bonds and $21,871- 
000 preferred stocks it had only $2,446, 
000 in default of interest or dividends. 

Total income for last year was $228- 
798,000. New paid for business for 1932 
amounted to $277,692,000, the insurance 
in force being $4,226,616,000. 





NON-MEMBER ATTENDANCE 
Resolutions Passed by Executive Com- 
mittee of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York 
The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
has passed the following resolution about 
attendance at meetings and banquets: 
Whereas: In consideration of Article IX of 
the By-laws of the Association wherein the 
president and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee are empowered to exclude any person 
not in good standing from the meetings of the 

Association. 

Be It Resolved: That it is the sense of the 
executive committee that these officials be ad- 
vised to exclude all non-members from the 
meetings of the Association subject to the 
following exceptions: 

That each member agency be supplied upon 
request with guest cards for each dinner to the 
extent of 25% of the paid members, such cards 
to be used by the general agent or manager 
for admission of agents under contract less 
than 60 days and for admission of persons not 
connected with the life insurance business. 

That these restrictions shall not apply at the 
Annual Sales Congress and Banquet, nor 
Policyholders’ Night nor to ladies at any time. 





HAWAIIAN APPOINTMENTS 

The Occidental Life, Los Angeles, has 
appointed Merton L. Condon and Law 
rence T. Kagawa general agents 
Honolulu. Mr. Condon has been with 
the Bishop insurance agency. f, 
Kawaga has been assistant manager of 
the insurance department of the Inter 
national Trust Co., Honolulu. 


TAYLOR ONE-DAY DRIVE 
The Harold L. Taylor Agency, Mutua 
Life, in New York City, recently stag 
a one-day drive to celebrate the com 
pany’s ninetieth anniversary. Thirty 
four applications were written. Mr. Tay- 
lor is planning an agency banquet 
the evening of March 1. 
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Equitable Assets 
Jump $71,000,000 


nRD STATEM ENT FAVORABLE 


+ ty Paid Out More Than $222,000,000 
a" 1932; Largest Distribution 
in History 


An increase of more than $71,000,000 
in assets in 1932 features the seventy- 
third annual statement of the Equitable 
Society submitted by President Thomas 
|. Parkinson. This brings the company’s 
total assets to more than $1,471,000,000 
on December 31, 1932. After setting 
aside more than $41,000,000 for dividends 
to policyholders during 1933, there re- 
mained a contingency surplus of more 
than $64,000,000. 

The Society disbursed an aggregate of 
$222,035,901 to policyholders and _bene- 
fciaries during the year. This is the 
largest amount ever paid by the com- 
pany in policy benefits within a single 
year and brings the total payments to 
policyholders since organization to near- 
ly $3,000,000,000. 

The company’s total income, $354,742,- 
934 exceeded the total disbursements for 
the year by $69,573,043. 

The insurance in force as of December 
31 was $6,665,098,062. New insurance to- 
taling $620,110,451 was paid for, of which 
$465,755,264 represented Ordinary insur- 
ance, and $154,355,187 Group insurance. 





GOES TO NEW HAVEN 


Howard V. Krick Appointed General 

Agent of Penn Mutual; Has Been 

Prominent in Pittsburgh 

The Penn Mutual Life will place its 
New Haven general agency in charge of 
Howard V. Krick on March 1. Mr. 
Krick was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1922. From 1923 
to 1928 he had charge of the Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania district of 
the Beaver Products Company. He came 
to life insurance in 1928, when he joined 
the Penn Mutual’s Holgar J. Johnson 
Agency in Pittsburgh. For three suc- 
cessive years his annual production of 
paid-for business was in excess of $300,- 
00. At the close of 1930 he was ap- 
pointed field supervisor. On January 1 
of last year he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant agency manager, and 
during 1932 developed a unit which paid 
for more than a million and a half. He 
is president of the Supervisors’ Club of 
Pittsburgh, and is a graduate of the 
Penn Mutual’s Eighth Managerial 
School. In the appointment of Mr. 
Krick the company is filling the vacancy 
caused by the decision of Ralph T. Cur- 
tis, the present general agent, who is 
exchanging management for personal 
production. 

The Pittsburgh Agency has presented 
to Mr. Krick a memorial scroll to hang 
in his new office in New Haven, signed 
by each of his former associates. 








TO TALK IN CANADA 


H. H. Wilson, A. E, Patterson and H. J. 
ummings Speakers at Congresses 
in Dominion 

A number of insurance men of the 
United States are scheduled to talk at 
sales congresses in Canada this month. 
«Horace H. Wilson of the Equitable 
oo in New York began and ended 
rs Program of the Life Underwriters’ 
‘sociation of Toronto Congress, yester- 
“ay. Publicity chairman of the Con- 
— by the way, was Robert J. Wil- 
aan manager of the Prudential in To- 
Cit 0, formerly a well-known New York 
ity life insurance man. 

peilexander E. Patterson, manager 
aan Mutual, Chicago, and Harold J. 
aie et vice-president and superin- 
Lif €nt of agencies, Minnesota Mutual 
ie, will t 
‘ales Congresses. 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 


INcORPORATED 1865 Heap Orrick - MONTREAL 


STATEMENT for 1932 
TOTAL ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31, 1932 - + = - $2,928,952,000 


This large amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Life 
paliegialioon, will become payable to them or their dependants during this 
generation—a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - - - += = «© «+#© « =» 284,098,000 
TOTAL INCOME a ee ee ee 161,407,000 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS - - - - = = = «© «= « 148,026,000 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS- - - - - 13,381,000 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES: 
During the year 1932 - - - - *© © © 5 2 «# « 108,527,000 
Since Organization - - ° © ° ° . - - - ° 702,712,000 
a a ae ee ee ee ae ae 
Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks: preferred 
and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies; cash 
in banks, and other assets. 
LIABILITIES - me — a. - - - - - : 597,241,000 
Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve—the amount set 
aside to guarantee all policy payments as they become due. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and balance at credit of 
shareholders’ account - . - - - «= $3,416,000 
RESERVE for depreciation in mortgages and real estate 4,781,000 
SURfEwS es ¢ © ©+ © © © © «© -@ - 5,998,000 
———— $14,195.000 


The valuation of assets has been carried out on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Policy reserves have been valued by the full net oy a method, on bases more exacting than those 
required by the Insurance Act of the Dominion of Canada. 


According to the form of report and the basis prescribed for the valuation of securities by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the Tnited States, the assurances in force, aes for basis, are 
$2,912,469,000; the assets, $609,623,000; the liabilities, $596,310,000; capital and balance of shareholders’ 
account, reserve and surplus, $13,313,000. 





Sun Life policyholders number nearly a Income from renewal premiums was the 


million. largest ever received by the Company in a 
Assurances in force have increased since 1929 single year. 
by $465,000,000. 


Cash in repayment or reduction of policy 
loans exceeded in amount that of any pre- 
vious year. 


Assets have increased, during the same 


period, by $43,000,000. 


Applications for new assurances were re- 
ceived by the Company during 1932 at an 
average rate of more than $1,000,000 for 
every working day. 

During 1932 the Company paid to policy- 
bealihins and inetiaietes ol than $360,000 
for every working day. 


Revivals of lapsed policies were in excess of 
those of any previous year, with one ex- 
ception. 

The net amount of policy proceeds left with 
the Company at interest was substantially 
increased. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Meeting Problems of Present Day America 


Statement of Edward D. Duffield, Prudential President, To 


Senate Finance Committee 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, appearing before the finance 
committee of the Senate in response to 
a request for his views or suggestions 
relative to legislation in stopping the de- 
pression, read the following prepared 
statement: 

“T am assuming that the invitation ex- 
tended to me to appear before this com- 
mittee and present my views as to the 
causes of the present depression and pos- 
sible means which may be adopted for 
recovery therefrom was not based upon 
an expectation that I would present some 
novel or elaborate plan or discuss in a 
technical way the fundamental princi- 
ples involved. I am not a political econ- 
omist, nor do I claim to be an authority 
on economic questions. I have felt that 
the only aid 1 could be to the Commit- 
tee was to present in a simple and in- 
formal way the views I have in regard 
to the present situation, based upon my 


experience in connection with the busi- 
ness in which I am engaged. 
What Is Most Needed 
“I believe that the primary object 


which should be sought in connection 
with the termination of the depression 
is the restoration of confidence. The 


underlying difficulty in the resumption of 
normal activity is fear based on uncer- 
tainty as to what the future may hold. 
We cannot anticipate a resumption of 
normal activity until who are en 
gaged in business can prognosticate with 
reasonable certainty the conditions under 
which business is to be transacted. Banks 
are unwilling to extend credit and the 
investor is unwilling to place his funds 
in an enterprise without some degree of 
assurance as to the conditions which will 
confront the enterprise in carrying on its 
work. The problem, therefore, resolves 
itself in the removal of fear, which will 
result in a restoration of confidence. 
Necessary to Balance the Budget 
“Let me say that in my opinion we 
should at the outset recognize that there 
are limits to what it is possible for the 
Government to do in the present situa- 
tion. Perhaps we are too prone to be- 
lieve in the effectiveness of legislative 
enactment to control of economic laws. 
Unquestionably, in an emergency such 
as that which confronts us there is an 
obligation upon the Government to ex- 
tend its aid in maintaining our economic 
structure, but we should recognize that 
furnishing aid will not of and by itself 
cure the situation. 
“Primarily I believe the 
tant contribution the Government can 
make in allaying fear and restoring con- 
fidence is the balancing of the Federal 
budget. The uncertainty which has for 
some time existed as to whether the 
Federal budget can or will be balanced 
has, in my opinion, been a large factor 
in the widespread lack of confidence that 
now exists. This fact has had an in- 
jurious effect not only in regard to the 
operation of the Federal Government it- 
self, but has lent no encouragement to 
states and municipalities as to the neces- 
sity which rests equally upon their gov- 
ernments to take similar action. 


those 


most impor- 


Offers Some Suggestions 
“How this is to be accomplished it is 
not for me to suggest—certainly not to 
this committee, who have a far more 
definite knowledge of the details of the 
problem than T have. J trust, however, 
the at it will not he considered pre sumptu- 


ous if I make some suggestions in con- 
nection therewith. 
“It is obvious that to balance the 


budget either expenditures must be re- 
duced or revenues must be increased, or 
both. I realize the difficulties which 
have confronted Congress in what I be- 
lieve has been an honest endeavor to ac- 
complish this. Upon the question of the 
necessity of expenditure it is necessary 
to determine the relative importance of 
various Governmental activities, and the 
varying views on this point undoubtedly 
lead to a conflict of opinion, preventing 
speedy action. This is equally true with 
the methods of increasing revenues. No 
increase in revenues can be had without 
affecting a large number of individuals. 
With this conflict of opinion, which is 
impressed upon the individual members 
of Congress, it would seem almost im- 
possible to reach an accord necessary to 
the enactment of legislation. 


Against Radical Change in Monetary 
System 


“I do not believe that there is any 
wide difference of opinion as to the de- 
sirability or, in fact, the necessity of a 
prompt balancing of the Federal budget. 
The difficulty is as to the method to be 
employed, and that difficulty has been 
intensified as the months have passed. 
But if confidence is to be restored, action 
should be taken with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 

“\y second suggestion for the restora- 
tion of confidence is an assurance that 
there will be no radical change in our 
monetary system. The possibility of a 
radical expansion of the currency will, 
I believe, reduce the circulating medium 
through hoarding, the withdrawal of gold 
by foreign countries, and the tying up of 
credit. It is unnecessary for me to elab- 
orate on these points, as they have al- 
ready been presented to your Committee. 

Obligation of Contracts Must Be 
Binding 

“My third suggestion is, nothing should 
be done by legislative enactment to im- 
pair the obligation of a contract or to 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


change the relationship of debtor and 
creditor. If this is destroyed or weak- 
ened, our whole economic structure is 
equally destroyed or weakened, for it 
rests upon the binding obligation of a 
contract once entered into. By this I 
do not mean that a creditor should not 
give full consideration to the situation 
in which the debtor finds himself, but | 
do mean that the debt should not be 
destroyed. The fear that this will be 
done and that the relationship might be 
altered has interfered with the extension 
of credit and the furnishing of funds 
for carrying out necessary enterprises. 

“As [ have said, our economic struc- 
ture is primarily based upon credit. 
Credit rests upon the assurance that an 
assumed obligation will be fulfilled in 
accordance with its terms. When that 


David F. Houston Before Senate Committee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tained at all hazards,” was an emphatic 


comment. 


Must Stay on Gold Standard 


There is not a country off the Gold 
Standard which does not wish it were 
back again. 


The nation must try its hardest to ob- 
tain a stronger banking system. There 
are too many small, weak banks. The 
states are slow to act and it can be done 
only by the Federal Government. A uni- 
fied banking system is a necessity. 

If the farmer raised what he needed 
for himself and his stock and then turned 
his energy to raising surplus crops he 
would have no problem. 

The debts owed this country by for- 
eign nations should not be canceled, but 
there should be a willingness to discuss 
with debtors unable to pay the entire 
amount an adjustment based on their 
willingness to grant some other form of 
compensation to the United States. 

Inflation will not accomplish even its 
primary purpose of relieving the debtor 
because although debts might be paid off 
at first, eventually the debtor as well as 
the creditor would be dragged down in 
the resulting financial chaos. 











DAVID F. HOUSTON 


assumption is negatived, credit is with. 
drawn, and the suggestion of varioys 
legislation for the purpose of Providing 
aid in the case of individual debtors yj] 
inevitably result in the restriction of ql] 
credit and the diminution of business 
activity. 


Creditors’ Status Must Be Preserved 


“In discussing the question of a scal- 
ing down of debts, consideration must 
be given not only to the status of the 
debtor but the creditor as well. A most 
acute situation arises over the question 
of mortgage loans. It should be remem- 
bered that the largest investors in this 
form of security are those who are trus- 
tees for others. Whether this be a life 
insurance company, which has invested 
the funds of its policyholders, a bank 
which has invested the money of its de- 
positors, or an individual executor of 
trustee, they all stand upon the same 
basis. Their primary obligation is t 
safeguard the funds entrusted to them 
by their cestui que trusts. This fact 
has been recognized by constitutional 
enactment limiting the form of invest- 
ment of trust funds to that class of se- 
curities which places the investor in the 
position of creditor. He has not been 
permitted to invest trust funds for profit, 
but has properly been restricted to in- 
vestment in such securities as would best 
safeguard the corpus of the estate, re- 
ducing thereby the income which he may 
receive therefrom. He has not been per- 
mitted to speculate in common stocks, 
but has been restricted to the obligations 
of the debtor, be it individual or cor- 
poration. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to impress upon those who hav 
the custody of trust funds the obligatior 
that rests upon them to have ever in 
mind the interest of those whom they 
represent. I am therefore not speaking 
as the representative of a single creditor, 
I am thinking not only of the necessi- 
ties of those who have borrowed money 
from trustees, but the need of those 
whose money has been loaned }y 
trustees. 


Trusteeship Obligations 


“After all, as far as my own compaty 
is concerned, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that we are the trustees for 
one out of every six individuals in the 
United States, and that we must 1n ou 
consideration of this subject have dut 
regard for the obligation that such trus 
teeship places upon us. I do not wish 
to be understood as taking the positio 
that due consideration should not be 
given to the condition in which an hor- 
est debtor may find himself. It may be 
advantageous to the safeguarding of 
trust funds for the creditor to waive 0 
postpone certain obligations which the 
debtor has assumed. It may be desir 
able for the trustee in the discharge ' 
his trust to readjust the contract whic! 
the debtor has made in order that th 
best interests of both debtor and credito: 
may be attained. Individual cases @ 
distress which have arisen have createé 
a demand for a general reduction of th 
interest rates of mortgages and for 4 
indefinite suspension of foreclosures. 

“T see no reason why a solvent debtor 
capable of meeting his obligation wit! 
ample security to provide for the liqu: 
dation or satisfaction of his debt, shoul 
not be required to meet the condition 
of the contract which he made at ™ 
time the money was loaned. 
other hand, we must, of course, recog’ 
nize that under present conditions i 
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many cases this situation does not exist, 


and in such cases where the situation is 


one of temporary embarrassment, and 
there is @ reasonable probability of the 
jebtor being able to work out of his 
present difficulties, every possible oppor- 
tunity should be given him to do so. 
This is particularly applicable in the 
cases of owner-occupied farms and own- 
er-occupied homes. This class of debtor, 
however, constitutes a much smaller per- 
centage of debtors than is generally be- 
lieved. 
Solution of Foreclosure Problem 


“It has been our uniform policy to 
encourage the acquisition by individuals 
of land for the purpose of occupying the 
same for a home or utilizing the same 
for a farm. We have loaned money 
freely for that purpose and it has been 
and will be our policy to refrain in every 
way from embarrassing this class of bor- 
rowers in endeavoring to carry out the 
purpose which induced them to purchase 
and develop the property. By thus doing 
we feel that we can best serve the in- 
terests of the policyholders, the borrow- 
er and the community. 

“As to the reduction of interest rates, 
there are very few cases, in my opinion, 
where such reduction would save a mort- 
gage in distress. I believe that the so- 
lution of the foreclosure problem lies in 
individualizing and developing a_ rea) 
spirit of co-operation between debtor 
and creditor, leading to the preservation 
of the equity of the borrower, the ulti- 
mate safety of the investment of the 
lender, and the general welfare and unity 
of the community.” 


Answers Questions of Senators 


When Mr. Duffield concluded the read- 
ing of his statement he was asked some 
questions by the Senators. 

Senator Reed inquired if there were 
not a total of $103,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force and on being answered 
in the affirmative Senator Harrison in- 
quired as to the result if the special ses- 
sion of Congress were to give assurance 
of a balanced budget and sound fiscal 
policy. 

“Nothing could be done which would 
have a greater effect,” was the reply. 

Questioned as to the effect of the 
R. F. C. by Senator La Follette, Mr. 
Duffield said that he had favored it for 
the purpose for which it was created and 
likened it to oxygen for a patient ill 
with pneumonia; not necessarily a cura- 
tive. 

Asked by Senator Couzens how far the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should go in the extension of credit the 
witness said he would hesitate to venture 
an estimate. 


Doesn’t Believe in Debt Moratorium 


Taking up the debt problem Senator 
King asked Mr. Duffield: “You believe 
4 moratorium of one or two years would 
not be just ?” 

Mr. Duffield replied: “No, sir, it would 
not be just.” He explained that his com- 
pany in 1931 had reached the conclusion 
because of the financial condition of 
many having mortgaged land that a gen- 
tral policy should be adopted and that 
this was not done for philanthropic mo- 
lives. The intermediary was removed in 
many instances and the company estab- 
lished its own offices to deal directly 
with the debtors. If the individual was 
the Owner of the farm and had shown 
his ability in the operation of the farm 
he was given every consideration by the 
company; given real help. The company 
had substantially little difficulty despite 
the four years of depression. 

Senator King asked if a general mora- 
‘orlum on obligations would impair the 
sone of trustees to meet their obliga- 

ONS, 
; It would interfere with the whole 
Structure,” said Mr. Duffield. “Nothing 
would be more disturbing.” Not that a 
‘Wo-year moratorium would make it im- 
possible to meet obligations. He added 
hat there would be honest debtors who 
ew Pay their debts. He said the cost 
b= Insurance would be increased if in- 

rest rates and principal of debts were 
reduced 
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Duar Fred 


THANKS A LoT for sending along my pet ciubs. They reached me okay 
and the winter golf in Florida was great! So was the “$500,000 Club” 


convention in Miami. 





It gives you a real kick, Fred, to shake hands with new friends, and 
know that everyone you meet is a big producer. Fifty-three men and 
one woman—and together they wrote over thirty million in a year’s 


time! 


I picked up a lot of new ideas exchanged at the convention—some 
clever wrinkles, but mostly sales ideas that were the result of sound 
psychology. The majority of them centered around “merchandised sell- 
ing’”—the plan developed by U. C. L. to coordinate radio, magazine 
advertising, and personal effort into one grand push. No wonder Union 
Central is going places! 


So with those talks ringing in my ears, Fred, and with some swell ideas 


racing around in my head, I don’t think it’s shooting at the moon for me 
to be thinking about the $500,000 Club again this year. 


I’d tell you more about those new ideas, but I have to shove off for 
a dinner date with a prospect who, incidentally, has a daughter named 
Sue. We insurance men certainly are tireless workers! 


Your OLD ROOMMATE, 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Essence of Sales Philosophy Found 
In Unexpected Place 


Few salesmen devour the profound writ- 
Schopenhauer, famed German 
pessimist, when in search of advice and 
inspiration. They are much more likely 
to turn to modern optimists such as El- 
bert Hubbard or Edgar Guest, the poet. 


ings of 


Nevertheless, Schopenhauer had mo- 
ments when his lucidity was like the 
full moon on a midsummer night, as the 


New England Pilot well points out. The 
Pilot says what a salesman this recondite 
philosopher might have made had his 
inclinations turned this way, and quotes 
the philosopher as proof: 

“We do not want a thing because we 
have found reasons for it; we find rea- 
sons for it because we want it. We 
even elaborate philosophies and theolo- 
gies to cloak our desires. 

“Nothing is more provoking, when we 
are arguing against a man with reasons 
and explanations, and taking all pains 


An Enlightening Comparison 


Some day, when you have a little time 
on your hands, write down the names of 
all the men you know personally, who, 
to your knowledge, have become well-to- 
do by speculation. 

Then make a list of the men you know 
who have become well-to-do by slowly 
saving money, buying a house and build- 
ing up their own business. 

This is the wise suggestion made in a 
recent advertisement of the Fidelity 
Union Trust of Newark. It is recom- 
mended then that the length of the two 
lists be compared. In this way is it easy 
to estimate your chances of becoming 
well-to-do by speculation or by slow 
saving and wise investment. 


Maintaining Mental Balance 


“Don’t let the grief of policyholders who 
are in trouble overwhelm you in your 
work,” sagely advises Equitable Agency 
Items. “Many policyholders because of 
the collapse of business or other eco- 
nomic reverses are in financial diffi- 
culties. This makes a call at this time 
on our part all the more desirable. But 
if we do not guard ourselves against it, 
it is easy to let the troubles of our 
clients, of those who are in difficulties, 
so depress us that we may become un- 
duly discouraged in the solicitation of 
business. 

“Some agents when visiting policyhold- 
ers who have suffered financial reverses 
make such calls in the afternoon rather 
than in the morning so as to avoid a 
negative point of view and devote the 
mornings to the enthusiastic solicitation 
of new business. Whether this program 
is followed or not the agent should at 
least be prepared and steel himself 
against any adverse psychology which 
otherwise might develop. 

“In some cases, of course, where trou- 
bles are emphasized they are really not 
as bad as painted. The very difficulty 
that is stressed may furnish you with 
the finest reason not only for the con- 
tinuance of the existing insurance but 
for a possible new policy as well.” 


to convince him, than to discover he will 
not understand. Hence the uselessness 
of logic. No one ever convinced any- 
one by logic. To convince a man you 
must appeal to his self-interest, his de- 
sires, his will. 

“Men are only apparently drawn from 
in front; in reality they are pushed from 
behind. They think they are led on by 
what they see, when in truth they are 
driven on by what they feel.” 

This is the epitome of sales philosophy, 
says the Pilot. Logic and argument are 
useless, because we convince men only 
as we appeal to their self-interests, their 
desires. The purpose of a sales inter- 
view is to entice or lure a prospect to 
think as we think. That’s what sales- 
manship is—the selling of one’s point of 
view, the leading of a man’s mind to sur- 
render his own point of view and to 
adopt that of the interviewer. 





Providing a Sure Income 


The rules governing success in life in- 
surance selling are as varied as the types 
of men and women who sell it, reasons 
Confederation Life Agency Bulletin, but 
there is one rule that has never failed to 
produce at least a living income for the 
salesman who followed it—close at least 
one application a week. 


A Sales Aid Worth Using 


A gratifying feature of the present time 
is the service rendered to millions of 
readers by national magazines that are 
publishing authentic, accurate, informa- 
tive articles about life insurance, says 
the Penn Mutual News Letter. Natural- 
ly, with so great an upset among the 
financial institutions of the nation, con- 
cern as to the stability of life insurance 
companies has been noticeable. These 
journals have been contributors of re- 
assurance to our harassed people by an- 
swering their anxious inquiries, and help- 
ing to erase their apprehension. 

One of the writers who has had a great 
influence in creating interest in life in- 
surance among women is Ruth Boyle, 
financial editor of Good Housekeeping. 
Her latest contribution, a description of 
life insurance as “The Invincible Invest- 
ment,” is published in the February issue 
of that popular magazine. 


Ms 
Who’s Buying the Big Ones? 


A survey made during the past month 
by the Lincoln National of those buying 
$10,000 policies and over shows brokers, 
officials and managers of banks, insur- 
ance, loan and real estate companies as 
having risen from second to first position 
over the preceding month. Lawyers, 
judges and justices advanced from fourth 
to second place, while insurance agents 
who headed the list last month dropped 
to third position. In addition to the 
above occupations which proved desirable 
for the sale of larger policies, the follow- 
ing groups stood high on the list and are 
well worth concentrating upon at this 
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There are no policies better adapted 














NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 





a. 











OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 
— — ed 





Michigan and Indiana. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General Agents means a chance to make a good 
living now and build for a future that will be secured. 


Our General Agent’s contract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite correspondence with experienced life men 
in the following territory — Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


time: Retail dealers, clerks, wholesale 
dealers, proprietors and managers of ele- 
vators, warehouses, lumberyards, stock- 
yards and coalyards; real estate agents, 
civil engineers and surveyors, physicians 
and surgeons and oil dealers. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. Peuple need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 





SHOWS 80% GAIN 
The St. Louis branch of the Continet- 
tal Life reports an 80% increase in writ- 
ten business in January over the same 
month of last year. John L. Kelly’ 
manager of the branch. 


—— 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 







Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Sun Life, Canada, Has 
Million Policyholders 


NEARLY 3 BILLION IN FORCE 





Last Year Company Had Largest Re- 
newal Premium Income in Any 
One Year in Its History 





The Sun Life of Canada closed 1932 
with total assets of $611,436,000. The 
new insurance paid for last year amount- 
ed to $284,098,930 and at the end of the 
year the insurance in force was $2,880,- 
(169,000. In common with most compa- 
nies the Sun Life experienced some 
shrinkage in insurance in force but the 
company’s total business is greater than 
in any year except 1931 and is close to 
the $3,000,000,000 mark. 

A notable feature of the Sun Life re- 
port is total net income which was $161,- 


407,285. The company had the largest 
income from renewal premiums in its 
history. The total number of policy- 


holders in the Sun Life is almost 1,000,- 
(00, practically the same number as held 
policies in the company at the close of 
the previous year. 

Dividends paid to policyholders last 
year totaled $22,221,482. Reserve for de- 
preciation in mortgages and real estate 
is approximately $5,000,000. At the an- 
nual meeting held this week, President 
T. B. Macaulay stated that there was 
little change in the investment portfolio 
of the company last year. The com- 
pany’s new investments in 1932 were 
confined mostly to the purchase of Ca- 
nadian Government bonds. The few 
sales of securities netted the company a 
profit of approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

President Macaulay discussed world 
business conditions and expressed his 
well-considered opinion that a funda- 
mental basis had been laid for a return 
to more normal conditions, and that the 
coming world economic conference 
should accomplish much good. Previous 


depressions lasted on an average of but 
twenty months. This depression has al- 
ready lasted for exactly twice that time, 
or three years and four months. The 
feature of the depression which has been 
most serious has been the steady and 
prolonged drop in prices of all kinds, 
the decline in wholesale prices being ap- 
proximately 35% since 1929. This has 
either wiped out or greatly reduced the 
margin of profit in every line of busi- 
ness, and this in turn has reduced pur- 
chasing power in every direction, and 
produced a vicious circle of disastrous 
results from which we are only now even 
beginning to emerge. 

Arthur B. Wood, vice-president and 
managing director of the Sun Life, spoke 
on the company’s progress during these 
troubled times, and in a lucid manner 
reviewed the financial statement of the 


company for 1932. He emphasized the 
progress made by the company during 
the three years of depression and its re- 
sistance to the world-wide business con- 
traction, the Sun Life’s policyholders in- 
creasing during that period by over two 
hundred thousand, to reach a total of 
nearly a million, business in force in- 
creasing during that period by over 200,- 
000, to reach a total of nearly 1,000,000, 
business in force increasing by approxi- 


mately $500,000,000, and assets by $43,- 


000,000. Mr. Wood stressed the part life 
insurance is playing to lessen the 
financial strain of the individual and 


how the benefits of life insurance have 
been taken advantage of by policyhold- 
ers. The Sun Life had averaged some- 
thing like $100,000,000 a year in pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the three years of depression. 





The Strange Story 


Roosevelt James, a farm laborer at 
Seven Mile Island, several miles below 
Florence, Ala., applied for a life policy 
through the local agent of the Metro- 
politan Life at Florence, naming his 
brother Jesse James beneficiary. A pol- 
icy was issued December 10, 1930, and 
remained in the agent’s hands until De- 
cember 24, when Jesse paid the premium. 


But Roosevelt had disappeared on or 
about December 20, when he was last 
seen crossing the Tennessee River, near 
Seven Mile Island, and was supposed to 
have been drowned. His body was found 
near the island the following February. 
The beneficiary sued on the policy. 


The main question in the case was: 
Was Roosevelt James alive on December 
24 when the premium was paid and the 
policy delivered? The contract stipu- 
lated that no liability should be incurred 
until a policy was issued and the first 
premium paid and accepted during in- 
sured’s lifetime. 


| 
PERTINENT FACTS 


Taken From 
Eighty-first Annual Report 
For Year Ending December 31, 1932 





Admitted Assets 


Total Income 


Beneficiaries 


Policy Reserve and Other Liabilities 
Surplus and Contingent Reserve............ 
Received for Premiums... .. . 


Dividends Paid and Credited Policyholders 
Total Payments to Policyholders and 


New Paid Insurance........ 
Total Insurance in Force... . 


Assets and Surplus Both Increased in 1932 


$ 49,718,697 
47,266,206 
2,452,491 
6,383,315 
9,583,418 
1,194,031 


6,980,602 
21,882,785 
225,086,553 

















Berkshire Life 





Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 
Fred. H. Rhodes, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Of Roosevelt James 


Another brother of the insured made 
an affidavit after the discovery of the 
body. This charged the murder of in- 
sured by parties unknown on or about 
December 20. The plaintiff heard of the 
insured’s disappearance on the 23rd and 
after assisting in search on the 24th, 
paid the premium and received the poli- 
cy, telling the agent nothing of the dis- 
appearance. 


The Alabama Supreme Court said the 
inference from the evidence was that 
there was an immediate casual connec- 
tion between the insured’s disappearance 
and his death, that the disappearance 
was due to his death. The disappear- 
ance was presumably the date of his 
death. A presumption that the insured 
had been alive for days after his dis- 
appearance could, it was held, rest only 
on pure surmise or conjecture. 

The Metropolitan was held entitled to 
a directed verdict and judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed. 


E. P. HENDERSON DEAD 
Was Most Famous Insurance Man in 

India; Formerly in Indian Civil 

Service 

Edward Piercy Henderson, formerly of 
the Indian Civil Service, died in Eng- 
land this month. In 1897, after many 
years of public service in India, he went 
into the insurance business which grew 
so large that about ten years ago he 
formed a corporation called E. P. Hen- 
derson, Ltd. He claimed to have placed 
more than 40,000 policies and to have 
had upwards of 36,000 consultations with 

clients and others about insurance. 


TO HEAR PARKINSON 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society will talk at the Vic- 
tory Luncheon which the metropolitan 
department of the company is sponsor- 
ing April 6, at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
Those agents who pay for $30,000 of 
business on at least four lives with a 
specified premium volume during the 
first three months of 1933 are to be in- 
vited. The luncheon will follow a morn- 
ing sales meeting to be held in the Penn- 
sylvania. 


BEERS TALKS IN BUFFALO 


3uffalo Life Underwriters Association 
held a sales clinic yesterday afternoon, 
February 23, in the Hotel Statler in that 
city. William H. Beers, New York City 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual, spoke on “We Get What We Go 
After.” A period devoted to questions 
and answers regarding insurance selling 
concluded the program 





“PLANNED RESULTS” 


The new planning book for life in- 
surance agents which Ben Hyde, Penn 
Mutual general agent in New York, has 
had published and which was reviewed 
last week in this paper has been enti- 
tled “Planned Results.” 
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from first one organization and one job to another 
organization and another job may gain much 
experience, but they endanger the morale of their 
more reliable associates and leave behind only 


painful memories. 


“Birds of passage” are a detriment to the insti- 
tution of life insurance and a source of constant 
trouble, dissatisfaction, and expense. The poor 
workman quarrels with his tools and the inept 
salesman is quick to blame his lack of progress 
upon his company—blind to his personal failure 
as against the success of others connected with the 


company that he forsakes. 


Stick to your company, as you expect it to stick 
to you, for “the place to make good is right 
where you are!” 


== A merICAN 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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L. L. Montgomery’s Selling Methods 





(Continued from Page 3) 


known and published as the Montgomery 
Formula. It appears on Page 3. 

There are, as you see, six geometrical 
symbols, the equilateral triangle, the 
square, the straight line, the up and down 
graph line, the almost completed circle 
and the plus sign, representing the six 
steps or divisions. The reason 
the equilateral triangle first is that it rep- 
resents the entering wedge of your per- 
sonality, interpreting your ideas. You 
come with an opportunity and as a bear- 
er of good news. No one wants to stop 
a man who is a bearer of good news. 
You are charged with a responsibility to 
the man upon whom you are calling. You 
are going to fulfill that responsibility. 
You have something to his advantage. 
The equilateral triangle signifies the 
Selling of the Interview, the things you 
must do, show or say that will make 
your prospective client feel that it will 
be to his interest to listen to you further 
and invite you to proceed by active or 
silent consent. Selling the interview is 
not just getting in to see a man and 
being given a courteous reception. You 
have only sold the interview when your 
prospective client knows that you are a 
life underwriter, that you propose to dis- 
cuss his affairs with him with a view to 
giving him helpful ideas which he is pre- 
pared to take advantage of if it will be 
to his best interests to do so. 

He may in the opening stages of the 
negotiations not be able to differentiate 
you from other life underwriters or from 
other men offering him services of vari- 
ous kinds, but as soon as he does isolate 
you and is willing to confer with you, 
feeling that you are different and have 
something worth while, the first step is 
gained. After all, this is a competitive 


I chose 


world, you have your own personality 
sacred to yourself and you must make 
the best use of it. You must find the 
individual selling style best suited for 
yourself. You cannot apply another man’s 
methods any more than you can wear 
his clothes, his ties and have the same 
voice timbre. It takes many actors to 
make a play. The actor knows his part 
but his adaptation is individual and phy- 
sical motions sometimes carry ideas bet- 
ter than words. 


Opening Presentation 


Long before you call upon your pros- 
pective client you should have rehearsed 
the entire scene. If you had data about 
him sufficient to tie up your opening to, 
that should be gone over beforehand to 
see how you would follow through or 
react to any points of view he might 
bring up. You have to imagine what he 
is likely to say in response to your ques- 
tion or statements. A negotiation is a 
matter of give and take. Have you de- 
veloped the poise and confidence merely 
to wait and not rush on with too many 
ideas at the same time? There are nat- 
ural reactions to what you say; adapt 
yourself accordingly. As an example I 
will give you an opening that has been 
tested out and found to be very effective 
in lowering the tension brought about 
through a direct attempt to broach the 
subject of life insurance. I gave it to a 
life underwriter who had difficulty in get- 
ting over the first hurdle and it was, as 
he told me, the turning point for him, as 
he wrote his first policy through its use 
after trying for several months to get a 
break. It is given here as an example 
of selling the interview direct with no 
information at all about the prospective 
client. 

“I expect, Mr. Jones, that you have 
been approached at various times by 
many life underwriters (pause; lower 


voice). A man in your position must ex- 
pect that—but I haven’t had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you before and perhaps 
an idea that I might have may be helpful 
to you (lowering the tension) even 
though you may not be able to take ad- 
vantage of it at the present time. It will 
take me just a few minutes to tell you 
about it.” 

The development of this presentation 
will appear later on in this series of 
articles. 

Oral Presentation 

Please note that material for oral pre- 
sentation does not usually look well in 
print as in the oral presentation the ideas 
are carried over through the medium of 
a personality adjusted to the tempo of 
another individual. It is a well known 
fact that it is not what you say but how 
you say it that counts. The only sales 
presentation of any value is the one you 
work out for yourself, according to the 
principles set forth here. There is no 
one exactly like you—a voice tone may 
be the deciding motivation in your big 
case; it may be a simple physical gesture. 
Your whole body is carrying ideas over. 
This is the reason why the staged pre- 
sentations and dialogues are usually in- 
effective. They only represent the other 
fellow expressing himself. 

The diagram illustrating the principle 
of selling the interview, on Page 3, 
shows: 

a. The stream of activity of the pros- 
pective client flowing along to the sea— 
his hopes, plans and expectations. 

b. The stream of your ideas joining 
his and flowing along with him to the 
sea. 

I have used a river as an illustration of 
the meeting of personalities as a work- 
ing substitute for the psychologists’ 
“Stream of Consciousness.” At any giv- 
en point there is water but it is never 
the same water at any particular moment. 
It is constantly changing. Where the 
other stream joins it it may be rough, 
smooth, shallow or deep; there may be a 
whirlpool, a waterfall, sharp and rugged 
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rocks and bursting banks—you never can 
tell—but in spite of all these things the 
river flows on to the sea. The applica. 
tion of the fundamental principles of Dsy- 
chology will some day be as certain 4s 
gravity. 

Look up the word Interview in Funk & 
Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. You wil 
find: 

Interview: v.t—To have an interview 
with; visit and question, as to obtain 
opinions. 

Now look up the word Conversation 

There is given: , 

Conversation: n.—The speaking of two 
or more persons alternately with each 
other. 

Note the words “question” and “alter. 
nately”; each should convey a basic idea 
to you. 

Here is a test for yourself. Imagine 
how you would continue after this open- 
ing sentence: “I expect, Mr. Jones, you 
have been giving a good deal of thought 
to the unusual situations that men of af- 
fairs have to face (slight pause; lower 
voice), especially at the present time. 
Many of my clients have told me that 


A good chess player visualizes the final 
position he wishes to attain and reasons 
back from the imagined position to the 
means whereby that position can be 
brought about. He sees in his mind's 
eye the entire process, step by step, be- 
fore a piece is moved. Sales are made 
in the mind—be the architect of your 
own presentations. 

[Editor’s Note—Mr. Montgomery will 
continue the discussion of his methods 
in succeeding issues of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter.] 
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Tuomas E. Lovesoy, President Founded 1850 
EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT—JANUARY Ist, 1933 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
TLE POLE LENA DOT $ 1,813,671.00 EG a is es $18,168,513.00 
ETE ER CEES a eT 9,651,573.48 Amount set aside as required by law to guarantee 
- Real Estat policy obligations. 

First Mortgages on Real Estate Dividends apportioned to Policyholders.....- 127,803.70 
BID scencineisaniccamnerettriintssssienterinremnimesteaqananteeesepeennnnes 1,683,933.58 Policy Claims 182,306.15 
Loans and Liens a Poliicies..............-....------------------------- 5,866,334.65 Death, disability and matured endowment claims 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.....................-.----.------..--.-. 603,731.99 pending settlement, and reserve for unreported 
Premiums Deferred and in course of collection... 304,858.29 claims. 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued and all other Other Policyholder Funds.._.............--.---.------.--------------- 580,321.18 

athe guar lat a aaa: a 407,530.09 Proceeds of policies and dividends left with Com- 

pany, present value of future payments on dis- 

ability claims, and other funds held for 

policyholders. 

Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance. 130,930.57 
Federal and State Taxes payable in 1933... 49,500.00 
I EES Pe 146,820.50 

Contingency Reserve.......______---.-- 100,000.00 

ESSAI Ne aan ea aR 100,000.00 
Unassigned Funds |... 745,437.98 945,437.98 
Total Admitted Assets $20,331,633.08 REEL NII. $20,331,633.08 

Payments to policyholders plus the amount now held for their benefit is 
$137,699,252.84—this sum is $8,392,975.00 in excess 
of total deposits made by policyholders. 
* The Company owns only $55,000.00 in Stocks (500 Shares West Penn Power Co. 6% Cum. Preferred). Stocks 


and Bonds are valued as specified by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Agent’s Responsibility 
As Underwriter Defined 


DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN’S TALK 





Says Agent’s Standing Is Taken into 
Consideration at Home Office When 
Risk Is Passed On 





Life agents should have a real knowl- 
edge of the basic factors that make an 
applicant eligible for insurance and 
should not attempt to pass on all of the 
responsibility to the home office, in the 
opinion of Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Continental Assurance of Chicago. 

Dr. Dingman gave some pertinent sug- 
gestions on selecting risks for 1933 in 
speaking recently at a lecture course of 
the Continental companies in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Auditorium in Chicago. 

“Underwriting obligations cannot be 
ignored by the agent,” Dr. Dingman de- 
clared. “The better a fieldman under- 
stands the principles of selection of 
risks, the better he can service his cli- 
ents. It is conceivable that a company 
might accept an applicant for one agent 
while rejecting for another agent an ap- 
plicant whose papers are almost identical. 
Companies have very definite ideas how 
their agents rank in the dependability of 
their recommendations. 

Agent Leaves Impression 

“The value of an agent’s name in a file 
is more than perhaps you realize. It is 
the first thing, and [ am not sure but it 
is the chief thing, that your home office 
underwriting associate looks for. Your 
name immediately brings to mind your 
applicants of the past and a composite 
picture is formed. Name me any agent 
who has let me see three or four appli- 
cations or more and I have an imme- 
diate impression when his next applica- 
tion comes to my desk.” 

“The standards of qualification may 
sound a little formidable when we speak 
of eleven phases of insurability. There 
are eleven. Forget eleven and let us 
here and now re-classify in three large 
groups. One-two-three. One, physical. 
Two, moral. Three, financial. The phys- 
ical phases are somewhat technical but 
not too technical for many experienced 
agents to be discussing weight and heart 
and blood pressure impairments highly 
intelligently every day. Moral phases 
mean ethical, of course. The do-unto- 
others maxim. I used to think the do- 
unto maxim was of Bible origin. And 
itis. But like many fundamental truths 
its origin is multiple and various. 

Financial Qualification 

“Financial qualification is a big prob- 
lem of today. What is the value of 
man? Beyond price to his near ones and 
dear ones who may be judging him by 
the intangibles that make life worth liv- 
ing. We in insurance must judge him 
by money standards—his earnings, his 
mvestments and inheritance, his rentals 
and royalties, his daily, monthly, yearly 
income. What it used to be means some- 
thing. What it is today means more. 
What his reasonable future prospects are 
May mean more yet. We are not in- 
suring the past. We are insuring the 
Present with a contract that may run 
years and years. So we must gauge 
the individual’s economic trend in en- 
€avor to avoid the over-insurance haz- 
ard next year, and next, and next.” 





RILEY ISSUES WARNING 


Citizens of Mississippi have been 
warned by George D. Riley, insurance 
commissioner of the state, against buying 
Mmsurance in concerns which are unli- 
censed and unauthorized to do business 
in Mississippi. The principal offenders 
are said to be concerns that style them- 
selves as mutual aid societies or mutual 
benevolent organizations or service as- 
sociations, 


__ G. R. SMITH LUNCHEON 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Life Underwriters 
= honor G. Ray Smith, president of 
the Canadian Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


fon, at a luncheon in that city on 
March 28, ne 





To Manage New Haven 
Penn Mutual Agency 





NEW PENNSYLVANIA CODE 

A new Insurance Department code has 
been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature. This was drafted by 
the Department of Justice and the In- 
surance Department and codifies and re- 
vises laws governing the regulation of 
insurance companies in Pennsylvania, It 
provides for supervision over all kinds 
of insurance organizations and individ- 
uals engaged in insurance, including 
agents, brokers, and adjusters. 





HOWARD V. KRICK 


Clifford H. Folz, former actuary o1 the 
American Savings of Indianapolis, has 
joined the home office staff of the West- 
ern and Southern Life. 





ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 











Unusual Strength 


The various state laws require all com- 


panies to maintain reserves which are 
absolutely certain to carry out every 
obligation. It is, however, the practice of 


all companies-to maintain a further margin 
of safety to protect these reserves. Finan- 
cial strength has always been a dominating 
characteristic of the Continental American 
and today it maintains a margin of safety 
for policy holders more than twice as 
great as is usually considered necessary. 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


MiptowNn 
Graybar Building 
Samuel Brandwein, Manager 
MOhawk 4-5770 


DowNTOWN 
120 Broadway 


Hancel & Lauer, Managers 
Phone REctor 22047-8 


Continental American 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 








Lincoln. 
National Life 


Insurance Company 
Ft;Wayne. Ind. 


Equitable Society Reduces 
Salaries Over $5,000 


A feature of the Equitable Society's 
annual report which has attracted atten- 
tion is the announcement that the com- 
pany has made a general salary reduc- 
tion on all officers and employes who 
have been receiving $5,000 or more an- 
nually. This cut amounts to approx- 
imately 15% of what has been the pre- 
vious total payroll of this group. 

The company made this move, not be- 
cause it was necessary, but believing that 
it was the equitable thing to do, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that policy- 
holders’ dividend returns were recently 
reduced. Executives of the company be- 
lieve that it falls in line with the gen- 
eral tendencies of the day and is a fur- 
ther move toward creating that ultra- 
conservatism which should dominate life 
company procedure. 

From present indications it is not like- 
ly that salary cuts will extend into the 
lower brackets. The company is aware 
that this might in some cases render 
a hardship on employes, and above all, is 
anxious to maintain that spirit of good- 
will and co-operation which has charac- 
terized the home office staff. 





1932 BEST HEALTH YEAR 





Dr. Dublin Comments on Increasing Life 
Span; Expectancy of Americans 
Now 60 Years 

“In spite of the very hard times we 
have just closed the best health year in 
the history of our country,” says Louis 
I. Dublin, third vice-president and statis- 
tician, Metropolitan Life, in an article 
in last Sunday’s New York Times on 
lengthening the life span. Here are a few 
other striking statements made by Dr. 
Dublin : 

“We today are enjoying an expectation 
of life of approximately sixty years. This 
is about the same as in England and 
Wales, slightly better than in Germany, 
more than seven years better than in 
France and more than nine years better 
than in Italy. But if we go to the far- 
away Antipodes we find the best condi- 
tions of all in this regard. The New 
Zealanders have an advantage of about 
five years in their favor. ss 

“Though we have made great gains in 
the control of infant mortality there is 
still much to be done even in that field. 
More than 5% of our babies still die in 
the first year of life. 

“The greatest problem still ahead of us, 
however, is the application of the meth- 
ods of preventive medicine to the lives 
of people of middle age. * * * The con- 
dition of life of men past middle age 
has certainly not improved in our coun- 
try.” 





SUN LIFE APPOINTMENT 
A. H. Clay, for two years a_member 
of the head office staff of the Sun Life, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s branch in Birmingham, England. 
He is a native of London, England. 
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JOINS TRAVELERS 





James Roosevelt, Son of President-elect, 
Ties Up With Lawson Agency 
of Boston 

James Roosevelt, eldest son of Presi- 
dent-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, has 
become associated with the Travelers 
Insurance Co. as a member of the Law- 
son Agency of Boston. 


The members of the agency, just re- 





International News Photo 


JAMES ROOSEVELT 


cently organized, in addition to Mr. 
Roosevelt, are John Sargent, of the firm 
of Obrion, Russell & Company, insur- 
ance agents of Boston, and Douglas 
Lawson. 

The new agency which will represent 
the Travelers in the life, accident and 
group department will be located at 177 
State Street, Boston. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been engaged in the insurance business 
for the last four years with Obrion, 
Russell & Company. 








W. W. KLINGMAN IN NEWARK 





Tells New Jersey Agents There Is Too 
Much “Free-Wheeling” in Insurance 
As Elsewhere 

“Now is the Time” was the subject of 
an address which W. W. Klingman, vice- 
president of the Equitable Society, gave 
on Monday before the Life Underwriters 
of Northern New Jersey in Newark. He 
declared that there is too much “free 
wheeling” not alone in the insurance field 
but in every walk of life and urged the 
agents to acquire the habit of doing 
things they dislike to do if they would be- 
come successful. Mr. Klingman referred 
to the hardships he went through be- 
fore he became successful as an agent 
and told how he overcame the one thing 
which has hindered the progress of so 
many agents—fear. 

Charles E. Hooper, president of the 
association, also made a short talk at the 
meeting. A banner will be awarded each 
month to the agency group which has the 
best percentage attendance of members. 


$10,000 CAPITAL 

The Imperial Life of Tulsa was organ- 
ized and licensed to operate in Oklahoma 
with paid up capital of $10,000, on the 
stipulated premium plan. The company 
has admitted assets amounting to $18,300 
and surplus of $7,460. S. P. Stansbury 
is president; Albert Carlson, secretary- 
treasurer and Dr. Fred S. Clinton, vice- 
president. 


HEADS QUEBEC AGENCY 

Paquet has been appointed 
manager of the Quebec Ordinary agency 
of the Prudential. Mr. Paquet has been 
acting manager of this agency since the 
death of Horace LeGendre, former man- 
ager, on July 3, 1932. He joined the 
agency as a special agent in February, 
1924, and was promoted to assistant man- 
ager the following year. 


Georges 


John R. Hardin On Present Trends 


Commenting on the general effects up- 
on life insurance companies of the con- 
sequences of the depression President 
John R. Hardin of the Mutual Benefit 
Life points out that the earnings results 
of companies are adversely affected by a 
continued high mortality trend, an in- 
creasing ratio of mortgage defaults and 
reduced premium income because of a 
smaller volume of new business and a 
decrease of insurance in force. These 
factors affect the current cost of life in- 
surance and call for conservative action 
in dividend distributions and in the en- 
largement of contingency surpluses. Divi- 
dends depend in amount on earnings and 
in their flexible adjustment to going con- 
ditions, management finds a direct means 
of securing and assuring present and fu- 
ture safety of the company. The Mutual 
Benefit, said President Hardin, has never 
hesitated to advance or reduce dividend 
scales as permitted or required by sound 
administration. 

The New Jersey Insurance Department 
recently completed its regular triennial 
examination of the Mutual Benefit and 
found the company in sound and excel- 
lent condition in every respect. 

At the close of the year the Mutual 
Benefit had total assets of $588,872,000. 


The company last year increased its con- 
tingency reserve by nearly one and a half 
millions in addition to a special reserve 
of $2,000,000. Contingency reserves at 
the close of the year over and above the 
special $2,000,000 reserve fund totalled 
approximately $25,000,000. In all there 
was an increase of more than 15% in the 
funds set aside for contingencies. 

The paid for business during 1932 of 
the Mutual Benefit amounted to $138,- 
207,000, making the insurance in force 
at the close of the year $2,334,602,000. 
During the year the company returned 
to palicyholders a total of $90,489,000, 
nearly $10,000,000 more than the corre- 
sponding disbursement in the preceding 
year and the largest in the company’s 
history. 





BANK PRESIDENT TRUSTEE 

Livingston E. Jones, president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, new 
Penn Mutual Life trustee, is also a di- 
rector of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia. the Victory Insurance Co., and 
the Reliance Insurance Co. 





This is Founder’s Week in the West- 
ern and Southern Life and the company’s 
field force is out to set up a fitting pro- 
duction record. 





BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


An experienced successful broker. 
age supervisor can make a very 
advantageous connection at this 
time with a progressive office down. 
town New York. 

Write in confidence to Box No, 
1216, 

The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton St., New York 











Jas. C. Cummins 


(Continued from Page 5) 


in force from $2,933,000 to more than 
$609,000,000. 

Mr. Cummins was a Republican in poli- 
tics and a member of the Des Moines 
Club and the Wakonda Club. He married 
December 17, 1878, Miss Cora Miner 
Cook. Their three children are Frank 
Sherman, a life insurance agent in Chi- 
cago; Anne, and James Albert of Des 
Moines, who married Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Mein. 
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PLANNED 
LIFE INSURANCE SELLING— 


Wise Planning plus Intelligent Action equals Leadership in life 


insurance selling. 


For men of vision and persistence, who follow a well-planned course 


of action, the life insurance field holds abundant opportunity. 


The Missouri State Life, through its attractive policy forms, mod- 
ern, effective sales helps and friendly Home Office cooperation, 
provides a dependable foundation upon which to plan and build a 


highly profitable business. 


A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Saint Louis 


Life— Accident & Health— Group and Salary Savings 
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New York Life Total 
Assets $1,974,076,000 


OUT OVER —§ $255,200,000 


PAYS 
President Thomas A. Buckner Calls 
1932 One of Notable Years in 
Company’s History 





President Thomas A. Buckner in his 
annual report on the New York Life 
pointed out that 1932 was one of the 
most notable years in the company’s his- 
tory in that it paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries last year the huge sum of 
$255,200,000. Of this sum $72,855,000 was 
paid to beneficiaries and $182,345,000 was 
distributed to living policyholders. 

The New York Life closed the year 
with total assets amounting to $1,974,- 
(76,000. The insurance in force out- 
standing at the close of the year ex- 
ceeded $7,300,000,000. The new paid-for 
insurance during the year was more than 
$521,000,000. In addition to legal reserve 
requirements the company carries a spe- 
cial contingency reserve not required by 
law amounting to $36,630,000 and a pro- 
visional reserve for dividends to policy- 
holders during 1933 of $52,059,000. After 
making all reserve provisions the unas- 
signed funds of the company at the end 
of the year exceeded $113,969,000. 

After meeting every obligation from 
current cash income the New York Life 
made last year new investments amount- 
ing to $46,623,000 and closed the year 
with a larger amount of cash in bank 
than in any other year in its history. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL APARTMENTS 

Ground will be broken shortly for the 
erection of the first six apartment build- 
ings in the Prudential’s Third Ward 
housing project in Newark. The first 
apartments will be erected on the block 
bounded by Spruce, Montgomery, Bar- 
clay and Somerset Streets and_ will 
house three hundred and seventy-four 
families. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, announced that the contract 
had been awarded to Walter Kidde Con- 
structors, Inc. who were the lowest 
bidders. 

Mr. Kidde is chairman of the board of 
Stevens Institute of Technology and a 
former member of the New Jersey State 
Highway Commission. 





ACTIVE SPOT CASH OFFICE 
The Western & Southern Life estab- 
lished in Detroit a spot-cash claim pay- 
ments office to pay immediately all death 
losses and matured endowments during 
the eight-day bank holiday ordered by 
Governor Wm. A. Comstock of Michi- 
gan. Thousands of dollars in cash were 
taken to Detroit Tuesday by Vice-Presi- 
dent John F. Ruehlmann, Treasurer 
Clarke C. Stayman and Assistant Treas- 
urer A. C. Stevens. To safeguard Mich- 
igan policyholders the company accepted 
checks in payments of all premiums due 
during the holiday period. 





NAMED FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Z. Bennett Phelps has been named 
first vice-president of the Security Mu- 
tual Life. He has been advanced from 
second vice-president and fills the office 
previously held by his brother, William 
G. Phelps, who died last week. 


_ CALLS FOR RECEIVER 

Commissioner Jess G. Read of Okla- 
homa has asked that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the Peoples Mutual Life As- 
sociation of Oklahoma City upon the 
ground that he believes the company in- 
Solvent. The company operates on the 
mutual benefit assessment plan. 


NO CHANGE IN DIVIDENDS 
_the Continental Life of St. Louis will 
continue the dividend scale of 1932 this 
year, 





Kalman Weiller, one of the Equitable 
“ociety’s oldest managers in New York 
ty, who was operated on last week, is 

ell on the road to recovery and ex- 
pected back in his office soon. 


Run On Three Unit Basis 


Harry Gardiner Agency of John Hancock Has Able Personnel; 
Allen, Caulfield and Pratt Unit Managers 


? 


L. to R.: 


The Harry Gardiner agency of the 
John Hancock has been applying itself, 
particularly during the past two years, to 
the development of full time production 
and representation. The full time pro- 
duction volume during 1932 exceeded 1931 
by about 20%. The total agency produc- 
tion was approximately equal to the 1931 
total production. The agency is now 
definitely organized, as far as its full 
time production is concerned, on a three 
unit basis. These units are under the 
supervision of Edwin J. Allen, Joseph A. 
Caulfield and Harold G. Pratt, all of 
whom have been associated with the John 
Hancock for some years past. 

The agency’s outstanding personal pro- 
ducer for the year 1932 was Miss Edna 
B. Lewis who has had a substantial life 
insurance experience, and whose business 
during recent years is a clear demon- 
stration of the interest among prospects 
in the Retirement Income idea. 

During the year 1932, the Harry Gardi- 
ner agency has made several splendid 
additions to its representation, among 








Harry Gardiner, Harold G. Pratt, Edwin J. Allen, Joseph A. Caulfield 


whom may be listed a purchasing agent, 
a sound engineer, a fuel engineer, an ac- 
countant, and an editor. The agency has 
also welcomed to its ranks two men who 
have had past experience in the life in- 
surance business, namely, Fred Woolf 
and A. Ovide Pessou. Mr. Woolf has 
been in the life insurance business some- 
what less than two years, but has demon- 
strated his ability with a production in 
excess of $1,000,000 during the year 1932. 
At the same time, Mr. Woolf’s work has 
been favorably commented upon in the 
past in view of the fact that friends or 
relatives are the exception among his 
policyholders. 

A. Ovide Pessou has been well-known 
in the life insurance business in New 
York City for some years past, and brings 
to his prospects a knowledge of life in- 
surance and an ability to apply life insur- 
ance to human needs, which is note- 
worthy. 

The paid life business of the agency 
for January, this year, was $760,500. For 
January last year it was $585,700. 


Continental American Plans 
Close Contact With Its Agents 


President A A. Rydgren of the Con- 
tinental American Life of Wilmington 
spent the early part of this week in New 
York visiting with the agency personnel 
of the three branch offices of the com- 
pany in the metropolitan area—the Han- 
cel-Lauer Agency, 120 Broadway; the 
Brandwein Agency, Graybar Building in 
the midtown section, and the Moskowitz- 
Ainbinder Agency, 17 Academy Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

President Rydgren’s visit to New York 
was for the purpose of launching a pro- 
gram of close personal contact of the 
agents of the company with the home 
office. The company’s business has ex- 
panded rapidly since the company en- 
tered New York State and a majority 
of the personnel of the agencies are new 
to the company and it is President 
Rydgren’s idea that it will be of great 
mutual benefit and facilitate the han- 
dling of business if the personnel of the 


agencies and the home office get to know 


each other. 

Mr. Rydgren was well pleased with the 
results of his visit and later similar visits 
will be made by Vice-President George 
\. Martin, Vice-President Claude L. 


Benner, Secretary D. E. Jones and Ac- 


tuary Max S. Bell. 
Later agents will be invited to the 
home office where they will spend a 


couple of days in contact with each of 
the departments and become familiar 
with the company’s systems and routine 
of handling business. 

The plan that President Rydgren has 
put in operation with reference to Great- 
er New York offices will be applied later 
on to offices in other cities such as Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, etc. 

Vice-President George A. Martin calls 
attention to the remarkable production 
record made by the company in January 
The. written business last month was 
55% more than January last year and 
the largest in any January in the com- 


Prudential Assets Gain 
By Over $81,000,000 


PAYMENTS NEAR HALF BILLION 


Total Income Was $720,727,000; Assets 
$2,773,769,000; New Paid 
Insurance $2,354,484,000 


A notable performance in serving the 
insuring public is shown in the financial 
statement of the Prudential 
The total payments to pol- 
icyholders or their 
last year by the Prudential amounted to 
$479,959,577, an of $89,243,325 
over similar disbursements for 1931 and 


released 
this week. 


beneficiaries made 


increase 
a new high record for the 

In addition to making payments of 
approximately a half billion dollars the 
company increased its assets by $81,071,- 
124, bringing total assets to the great 
sum of $2,773,769.000. 

The amount of new paid-for insurance 
last vear in the Prudential reached the 
considerable sum of $2,364,484.000. Total 
insurance in force at the end of the 
year exceeded $15,000,000,000 

The Prudential had a total income in 
1932 amounting to $720,727,000. 

The surplus and other margins for 
protection of policyholders was $131.- 
923,000, in addition to which a special 
contingency reserve for fluctuation in se- 
curity values was increased to $46,.000,- 
000, making the total margin $177,923.000 

The dividends apportioned to policy- 
holders were more than $82,900,000. 


company. 


Reece Funds Turned Over 
To Tenn. Attorney General 


The latest development in the case of 
Joseph I. Reece, former Tennessee in- 
surance commissioner, is that Chancellor 
Howell has refused to dissolve the in- 
junction restraining Mr. Reece and his 
brother, Lem Reece, from removing any 
of their property from banks or lock 
boxes. Chancellor Howell ruled that 
$1,160 in cash, keys to the lock boxes, 
and various documents taken from Mr. 
Reece when he was arrested in Wash- 
ington recently, be turned over to the 
attorney general. 

The injunction restraining the Reeces 
from removing any of their property was 
obtained by the State of Tennessee the 
same day that Mr. Reece returned to 
Nashville to face charges of larceny of 
approximately $100,000 worth of securi- 
ties from the Blue Sky Division of the 
State insurance department. 

Mr. Reece claims that the bonds were 
in the Blue Sky Division when he went 
into office and that they were still there 
when he left on January 19. 





BIG GROUP GAIN 
The new group volume of the Equita- 
ble Society in 1932 reached $256,000,000, 
exceeding the 1931 total by $100,000,000. 





pany’s history. The placed business was 
47% above January, 1931, and more than 
for any January except 1930. The first 
year premiums were 49% in excess of 
January, 1931, and more by a wide mar- 
gin than for any previous January. 
This remarkable record is accounted 
for in part by the special appeal that 
Continental American policies have un- 
der present conditions. The New York 
agencies are reporting splendid volume 
each week and it is with the desire to 
equip new agents as thoroughly as pos- 
sible with a knowledge of what Conti- 
nental American contracts can do as well 
as to familiarize them with home office 
procedure so that they can give maxi- 
mum service that the officers of the 
i considerable 


company are going to : 
trouble to establish close relations otf 
agents with the home office 


It is expected that Continental Amer- 
ican will open other offices within the 
Greater New York area as soon as per- 
sonnel becomes available for that pur- 


pose. 
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RIGHTS OF LENDERS, NECESSI- 
TIES OF BORROWERS AND TRUS- 
TEESHIP RESPONSIBILITY 

The appearance of such prominent and 
well-balanced life insurance presidents as 
Edward D. Duffield of the Prudential and 
David F. Houston of the Mutual Life be- 
fore the Senate’s finance committee which 
is canvassing views of national leaders in 
out of the 
present depression has done as much as 


an endeavor to find the way 


any other factor in clearing away some 
of the mists of error and misunderstand- 
ing enveloping the people of the nation 
and will do a lot in clarifying the situa- 
30th are blunt talkers. They want 
no inflation; 


tion. 


they are cynical of and 
quick to recognize half-baked panaceas; 
belief that contracts 


protected and 


they are firm in 


should be trusteeship 


should be safeguarded. Their views are 


being given wide currency by the press. 

Another bit of straight thinking was 
the editorial in a recent edition of the 
New York Sun discussing internal debt, 
the situation of borrowers and lenders. 
The editorial of the New York Sun so 
accurately hits the nail on the head that 
it is reproduced herewith: 


In every spell of hard times the neces- 
sities of borrowers, corporate and indi- 
vidual, require the attention of lenders. 
In many cases the payments due from 
mortgagors are rearranged by postpone- 
ment or reduction. Generally speaking, 
this adaptation of terms to circumstances 
is not inspired by generosity on the part 
of the creditor. It is the result of the 
application of sound business principles 
to the affected transaction. The cases in 
which philanthropy or personal affection 
dictate easing up on a debtor are actually 
numerous but relatively unimportant. 

So far as individuals seeking the best 
return on their own investments are in- 
volved there is no limit to the concessions 
that may be made to debtors, for they 
account only to themselves for what they 
do. Corporate lenders are in a different 
situation. They are trustees who as such 
have gathered the savings of many indi- 
viduals and have pooled them to make 
their aggregate effective in costly under- 
takings. Examples of such trusteeships 
are found in mutual savings banks and 
insurance companies. These possess no 
money of their own. Whatever money 
they lend comes from and belongs to de- 
positors or to policyholders. Directors 
and officers of such corporations cannot 
exercise the same liberty of judgment 
that can be exercised by a lender who 
may pocket a loss and say nothing about 
it. They operate under statutes regulat- 
ing their transactions, in some cases 
minutely. Their officers must report to 
nublic officials. Their primary duty is to 

ifeguard the money intrusted to them 


by the industrious and thrifty who select 
them as custodians of their estates, great 
and small. 


To enforce recognition of this 


duty the chartering State holds them to 
strict accountability. 

In an overwhelming majority these 
corporate lenders are chartered by one 
State and do business in others only on 
permission of those States. Any relaxa- 
tion of the statutes and regulations un- 
der which they lend and collect money 
must come from the States which char- 
tered the corporations and issued permits 
to them to operate. The Congress can- 
not amend the charters, nor can any 
Federal official alter the regulations. 

Popular understanding of the status of 
these corporations is of great importance 
at all times, and particularly in hard 
times, because it would prevent miscom- 
prehensions, on the one hand, with re- 
gard to the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere in matters that are 
outside its jurisdiction, and, on the other, 
with regard to the powers of their offi- 
cers, who, however lenient they might be 
with their own debtors, must apply a dif- 
ferent code when dealing with the cor- 
poration’s debtors. From some of the 
projects that have been put forward at 
Washington by representatives of those 
seeking aid in distress it is apparent that 
the Federal Government is widely looked 
upon as all-powerful in the regulation of 
the affairs of creditors and debtors. This 
impression is not weakened by the utter- 
ances of some members of Congress 
whose sympathy for debtors is so strong 
it reduces them to silence when the case 
of the necessitous creditor is under con- 
sideration. It is a complicating fact that 
creditor and debtor may be the same per- 
son, and in some instances the proposed 
relief plans, were their adoption and ap- 
plication effected, would put the nation 
in the ridiculous position of extracting 
money from John Doe’s purse to put it in 
Richard Roe’s, while emptying Roe’s wal- 
let to line Doe’s—incidentally charging 
—_ of them a fat commission for the 
jo ). 


Hearing on N. Y. Dep’t Bills 


A public hearing has been scheduled 
before the New York Senate and Assem- 
bly Insurance joint ses- 
sion at Albany next Tuesday on the bills 


introduced at the of the State 


Committee in 


request 
Insurance Department. 





Mrs. Charles F. Williams, wife of the 
president of the Western & Southern 
group, was injured in an automobile ac- 
cident in Minnesota several days ago 
and is now confined to the hospital with 
a fractured hip. 

* * x 

Dr. William Muhlberg, vice-president 
and medical director of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, will address the members of the 
Columbus Life Underwriters’ Association 
next week. 

x * * 

Col. Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of 
the Prudential, who was the first national 
commander of the American Legion, will 
address the veterans of Newark Post No. 
10 of the Legion Tuesday evening, 
March 7. 





The Human Side of Insurance 











FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


Frederick <A. Wallis, chairman of 
the Kentucky finance committee of the 
Democratic party, and now living in 
Paris, Ky., was formerly manager here of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life. 3efore he 
moved to Kentucky he was New York 
State Democratic finance committee 
chairman. He was general campaign 
chairman and also finance chairman for 
Judge Laffoon, elected Governor of Ken- 
tucky by the largest majority of any 
regular election there. He was also chair- 
man of the committee which underwrote 
the expense in the campaign which saved 
Cumberland Falls after a two years’ fight 
in the legislature. 

x * * 

Edward R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
was honored recently by the New Or- 
leans chapter of the Institute. Follow- 
ing a talk he made there Mr. Hardy was 
presented with a rare old bronze fire 
plate, dating from 1842, which had been 
the property of James F. Miazza, New 
Orleans adjuster. This was given as a 


token of appreciation of Mr. Hardy’s 
educational work in insurance. 
* *« 4 


John B. Douglas, special agent of the 
London & Lancashire, spoke before the 
Rotary Club of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
last Wednesday. His subject was “Sara- 
toga Springs from the Fire Insurance 
Companies’ Standpoint.”. Mr. Douglas 
was invited to speak by Arthur J. 
Pierce, local agent of that city. 

x * x 

Robert L. Feldman succeeds Wheeler 
F. Spackman as head of the advertising 
department in the Edward A. Woods 
Co., Pittsburgh and at the same time is 
continuing his present work as head of 
the Estate Analysis Department. 

x * & 

G. E. Knox, formerly of Australia, is 
the new controlling officer of the West- 
ern and British America in South Afri- 
ca. His headquarters are in Capetown. 
At one time he was with the London & 
Lancashire, later going with the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions. 

* * x 


Donald G. C. Sinclair, manager Metro- 
politan Life’s No. 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, agency, has been elected a trustee 
of the Harlem Savings Bank, which has 
$109,000,000 of assets and four branches. 

* * * * 


John A. Matthews, general counsel in 
New Jersey for the General Accident, 
will be the principal speaker at the ninth 
annual banquet of the Essex Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, which 
will be held tomorrow evening at the 
Newark Athletic Club. 


FOLLETTE A. GREENO 


Follette L. Greeno, a 
local agency business in Rochester, 
N. Y., has been elected a director of 
the Excelsior Fire of Syracuse, N. Y, 
to succeed the late Albert A. Copeley of 
Lowville. Mr. Greeno’s achievements 
and ability have been widely recognized 
in insurance circles. He is president of 
the Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York and a former president of 
Rochester Board of Underwriters. 

* * x 

Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund at the home office in San 
Francisco and former manager of the 
Atlantic marine department in New 
York, arrived in New York on Sunday 
and will be in the eastern part of the 
country for several weeks. 

ev @ 


George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., will return to New York next Mon- 
day from his trip to the Southwest. He 
has been visiting branch offices of the 


leader in the 


3ureau in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 
* * * 


Charles L. Gurney, until recently head 
of the Buffalo insurance agency of Gur- 
ney, Overturf & Becker, has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Savings Bank, 
which has been formed by the merger 
of the former institution of that name 
and the American Savings Bank. The 
new institution has resources in excess 
of $107,000,000 and is the largest savings 
bank in New York State outside of the 
metropolis. 

: > = 

J. Ogden Gandy, formerly Virginia 
special agent for the Hudson and Svea 
before these companies were reinsured 
by the Home of New York, who suf- 
fered a fracture of a vertebra in his 
spine near the neck a month or so ago, 
is reported to be now on the road to 
recovery. He is making his home in 
Richmond. The injury was sustained in 
a fall. 

* * * 

Charles Devens, famous Harvard ath- 
lete who joined the New York Yankees 
as a pitcher last Summer after. his grad- 
uation from the university at C ambridge, 
Mass., has become a member of the well- 
known Boston insurance agency of Boit, 
Dalton, Church & Hamilton. He will be 
identified with the production depart- 
ment. However, he will not be very ac 
tive in insurance for some time as he 
leaves on March 1 for the Yankees train- 
ing camp in Florida to prepare for the 
American League baseball season which 
does not conclude until October. 
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Governors Exchange Insurance 


Correspondence 
The Governors of two states in the 
East are exchanging a series of inter- 
esting correspondence about insurance 


companies of each other’s states. 
mm 


Former Commissioner Livingston 
Here Monday 
Former Commissioner Livingston of 
Michigan, who is to be the new president 
of Lloyd’s of America, will be here on 


Monday. 
* * * 


Samuel Crowther 

Samuel Crowther, guest of honor at a 
recent luncheon of insurance men in 
Hartford, is one of the outstanding writ- 
ers on financial subjects in the country. 
He is also the biographer of Henry Ford 
and when Mr. Ford thought up the idea 
of mass production for his plant Mr. 
Crowther helped rationalize it and was a 
pioneer in making it nationally known. 

* * a 


Long Distance Telephone Talks to 

Royal-Liverpool Field Conferences 

I asked Harold Warner, United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool fleet if 
I could sit in and hear him make one of 
his telephone talks to the field confer- 
ences of the companies which were held 
this month. Mr. Warner made three 
talks which were delivered to a micro- 
phone at his desk in the Royal Building, 
130 William Street, and they were car- 
ried over the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph wires to the meeting rooms where 
they emerged through a loud speaker. 

Mr. Warner consented to the audience, 
the occasion being the talk delivered to 
field men meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, 
February 16. 

In the room also was J. D. Simpson, 
associate general manager of the com- 
pany, here on a visit, and who talked 
lor a few minutes to the field force after 
Mr. Warner had concluded. Mr. Simp- 
son has a large circle of friends on this 
side of the water—both in Canada and 
in the United States—formed while with 
the Liverpool & London & Globe group 
in Canada and New York, service which 
covered a number of years. His wide 
knowledge and grasp of insurance and 
economic conditions world-wide, his ac- 
tive, acute mind, his charming personality 
have made him one of the outstanding 
figures in the insurance business. 

The two talks consumed an hour and 
at the finish there was a message from 
the Des Moines convention saying that 
the connection was perfect. 

€ positive clear-cut, dynamic style 
of talking of the United States manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool fleet makes him 
an ideal subject for a broadcast of this 
nature. A man of vigorous opinions, feel- 
ing sure of his ground before he offers 
a opinion, no one is ever in doubt as 
to interpretation of his comments when 
Once they are delivered. He is about as 














far removed from a pussyfoot artist as 
any man I know. On his desk near the 
microphone was a glass of water and 
Promptly at 5 o’clock Mr. Warner start- 























Oc- 


ed. Mr. Warner was not nervous. 
casionally he would pause for a moment 


to take a sip of water. It was a rounded 
discourse, looking facts in the face, very 
convincing and uplifting. 

There was no glossing over of facts. 
Mr. Warner did not try to soft pedal 
the serious economic situation in the 
world today; did not minimize the fact 
that insurance companies are in a spot 
where they have to call upon their best 
intelligence, energies and resources to 
battle the situation successfully; that the 
sledding was not easy. But he empha- 
sized that for this very reason there was 
a tremendous satisfaction in triumphing 
over the obstacles. Easy enough for per- 
sons to go along with the stream when 
the current is strong, but this is no time 
to sit in the boat and row weakly with 
the oars. A challenge is presented and 
men of courage, initiative and industry 
are meeting it, in the insurance field, as 
well as in other walks of life. The right 
kind of a man accepts such a challenge 
with pleasure. There is an inner glow, 
even happiness, in being master of the 
situation. 

And that there are many who can mas- 
ter it Mr. Warner demonstrated by citing 
what some of the field men of the com- 
pany have done. True, the income from 
premiums has been falling.as naturally 
would be expected at a time when real 
estate and farm values have gone off, 
when stocks are low, when buying power 
is crippled, but the resourceful field man 
will find new coverages, or neglected cov- 
erages, which can be cultivated. Mr. 
Warner gave examples of actual experi- 
ences in the field which illustrated his 
point. 

One of these men had been in the en- 
gineering division and from there went 
into the field as a special agent. Visiting 
a small town he found that the agent had 
never sold explosion insurance. He sat 
down with the local agent; they had a 
comprehensive discussion of the cover- 
age; and then discussed the explosion 
insurance possibilities in the town. It 
resulted in the writing of two hundred 
policies, with premiums in excess of $10,- 


000. The writing of this side line natu- 
rally brought to attention others which 
had been more or less ignored. Many 


collateral benefits followed the initial cul- 
tivation of explosion insurance 

A special who had been in the farm 
division was transferred to other duties. 
He used his head; developed sidelines; 
made some remarkable connections. One 
risk alone was developed which carried a 
$7,000 premium. 

Another special was helpful in help- 
ing an agent develop a line which re- 
sulted in the writing of a number of 
plants for a premium of nearly $400,000 

While courage, initiative, ingenuity and 
desire to be helpful are requisites the 
special agent will fall short of his goal 
if he does not understand his business, 
a point he was emphatic in stressing. The 
more knowledge the field man has of the 
fundamentals of the business the easier 
it is for him to build on that founda- 
tion. The production ramifications of in- 
surance are numerous and the quicker 





they are understood the better. Insur- 
ance is not a business where superficial 
thinkers and those operating on hunch 
and impulse can hold their own with 
those who are thorough. Whatever the 
mental equipment of the field man it will 
not be of much value unless with it is 
coupled a desire to work. Mr. Warner 
quoted the views of the president of one 
of the large fleets to the effect that this 
is no time for field men to be soft and 
loafing on the job, spending too much 
time in the automobile, making visits 
too fleeting. 

Mr. Warner began his talk by discuss- 
ing what agents at the present time re- 

gard as of most importance. There is no 
doubt that what they most want to know 
is that the insurance they are selling is 
sound insurance; and that, therefore, they 
need have no worry about the solvency 
and standing of the company they repre- 
sent. He discussed the financial state- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool group at the 
end of the year 1932. The surplus and 
other items attesting as they did to the 
strong financial position were most grati- 
fying. He told of the interest of the 
head office in Liverpool in the American 
business and how the directors had upon 
occasions sent over large sums _ to 
strengthen the structure so that there 
would not be a single weak spot in the 
institution. 

In summing up he said: “We are ina 
wonderful business which is the back- 
bone of industry and finance; with a 
financial position above question, having 
surplus to policyholders for our fleet of 
more than $50,000,000. We are building 
an edifice which will last for all time. 
And this message I would like to leave 
with you: He who best serves his com- 
pany serves himself.” 

Mr. Warner then introduced the gen- 
eral manager. After a few felicitous re- 
marks, expressing his pleasure in being 
able to participate in the convention in 
this novel fashion when so many miles 
away from the meeting hall, Mr. Simp- 
son said that there is one commodity in 
the world which has not gone down and 
that is leadership. 

“Tt is the gold standard of commerce,” 
he said. 

He declared that there was no lack of 
leadership in the United States manage- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool group. 

Mr. Simpson talked to two of the con- 
ventions by telephone. 

. 2 


Ernest Greenwood’s New Book 

An interesting point about socialism 
is brought out in a new book about the 
government in business, written by Er- 
nest Greenwood, and published by Har- 
per & Brothers. That is to judge the 
party by the number of votes it gets. 
Mr. Greenwood says that while the So- 
cialist party languishes its program 
makes headway, and he warns that many 
persons who heartily distrust the Social- 
ist label are ready to endorse socialistic 
measures just as heartily as if they hap- 
pen to be fostered by one of the major 
parties. This undoubtedly encourages 
the socialists to carry on in their efforts 
to break down our system of private 
ownership of property and_ individual 
initiative in business. His new book is 
called “The Great Delusion.” 

“That many of our legislators are lean- 
ing toward socialism is evident. The re- 
sults of many of the measures that have 
been adopted have been disastrous to 
business and the taxpayer,” he writes. 

There is much in Mr. Greenwood’s 
book that will interest insurance men. 
One of the most effective chapters is 
“The Socialists and Insurance.” 

Ernest Greenwood is a recognized au- 
thority in the field of public utility prob- 


lems. Among the books he has written 

are “Amber and Amperes,” on lin, 

U. S. A.” and “Prometheus, U. A.” 
ee 


Libel and Slander Insurance 

About eighteen months ago Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., of Texas, were able to 
develop a market for excess libel insur- 
ance as applied to newspapers. Some 
months ago officials of a radio broadcast- 
ing station operated in connection with a 
newspaper expressed interest in a similar 


policy. The insurance firm has now de- 
veloped such a policy. 

The policy will indemnify the broad- 
casting station, its officers and directors 
under one of two plans; the first being 
the excess of $1,000 loss up to $25,000 
and the second the excess of a $2,500 loss 
up to $50,000. The premiums will be based 
upon the advertising charges and will be 
subject to specific rating. 

“The need of libel and slander insur- 
ance is greater for radio broadcasting 
stations than for newspapers because 
radio laws lack uniform interpretation 
and are so new that no precedents have 
been clearly defined,” says Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co. 


* * * 


Col. Walker Taylor’s Interview 
With Mussolini 

Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, 
N. C., who has been in the insurance 
business for half a century, who has 
been active in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and who is also 
an agent of the Pacific Mutual Life, re- 
cently had an interview with Mussolini 
and was given an autographed photo- 
graph by the Italian premier. He sought 
the interview, inspired by the record of 
Mussolini’s life and achievements, the ac- 
tual appointment having been arranged 
through the Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

It was the first interview 
been granted to a private 
Mussolini in three years. 

Mussolini gave him a message to the 
American people. It was, “I admire 
America for her power to work, and | 
aim endeavoring to have my people emu- 
late that power.’ 

On the ship going over there were 
some interesting ceremonies a few days 
out, the occasion being the commemo- 
ration of anniversary of Italy’s entrance 
into the World War. Col. Taylor made 
one of the talks. 

Walker Taylor left school at 14; went 
to work as an office boy in an insurance 
agency; and early in life established his 
own business. He still clings to his old 
office on Front Street, Wilmington, and 
his business slogan is “Insurance—That’s 
All.” Associated with him is his son, 
Walker, Jr., who is in active charge of 
the business, Col. Taylor taking life more 
leisurely than in the old days. He 
founded the Boys Brigade in Wilmington 
which now has an enrollment of more 
than five hundred. 

The Pacific Mutual’s agency 
tion gave a two-page spread to Col. 
lor and his interview in Rome. 

* a 


First Air Voyage in America 

Among the things I did not know is 
that the first air voyage in America took 
place 140 years ago; started from the 
site of the Penn Mutual Life home of- 
fice in Philadelphia, and ended fifteen 
miles away in New Jersey. 

On January 10—one day late, because 
of inclement weather—the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania celebrated the 140th anni- 
versary of this first air voyage in Amer- 
ica. The fight took place January 9, 
1793, when Jean Pierre Blanchard, a citi- 
zen of France, ascended in a hydro- 
gen balloon from the yard of the old 
Walnut Street Prison in Philadelphia, 
which then stood on the site of the pres- 
ent home office of the Penn Mutual Life, 
at the southeast corner of Sixth and Wal- 
nut Streets. 

Representatives of the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania, the Aero Club of New Jer- 
sey, the Penn Athletic Club, and the 
Penn Mutual Life, gathered around a 
speakers’ stand in Washington Square. 

Addresses were made by Graham S 
Mason, president of the Aero Club, and 
Kern Dodge, Philadelphia’s Director of 
Public Safety, and the Philadelphia Po- 
lice Band played a concert. During this 
program, an autogiro and three airplanes 
circled overhead in maneuvers. John A. 
Stevenson, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual, Jane Dodge, of the Betsy Ross 
Flying Corps, and Erwin L. Schwatt, of 
the Aero Club of Atlantic City, were the 
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War Risk Rates To 
Chinese Ports Raised 


UNDERWRITERS 


MARINE ACT 


Alter Advisory Rates in Anticipa- 

tion of Armed Conflict 

Anticipating more intensive hostilities 
in Manchuria and Jehol between the 
armed forces of China and Japan marine 
underwriters in New York this week 
adopted new and higher advisory war 
insurance rates for shipments to and 
from Chinese and Japanese ports. These 
rates do not bind any of the underwrit- 
ers but they are usually followed 
throughout the market. They are sub- 
ject to change without notice as condi- 
tions: improve or become worse. 

The changes were made following no- 
tices from London last Friday that the 
British underwriters were giving notice 
of cancellation on outstanding marine 
contracts on Oriental shipments, thus 
paving the way for the rate increases. 
In both London and New York the rates 
changes do not apply to the marine haz- 
ards but only to the risks of war, strike, 
riot and civil commotion on shipments 
to and from China, Manchuria and 
Japan. The rates apply to general mer- 
chandise only, cotton, raw silk and 
specie being covered separately. 

The revised rates are as follows to and 
from: Shanghai, 15 cents per $100 of in- 
surance; other ports north of Shanghai 
(excluding Dairen), 37% cents; Dairen, 
50 cents; other ports south of Shanghai 
(excluding Hongkong), 15 cents; Hong- 
kong, 10 cents; Yangtsze River ports not 
beyond Hankow, 25 cents; Mukden, $1; 
balance of Manchuria (interior), $1.50; 
Philippine Islands, calling at Japanese 
and Chinese ports, 10 cents, and Japan 
direct, 10 cents. 

London Rates Quoted 

Marine underwriters in London, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, early 
this week quoted the following rates in 
British pounds: ; 

Hongkong, 2s 6d per £100; Shanghai, 
5s; Tientsin, 7s 6d; Hankow, 7s 6d; 
Canton, 5s; Dalny via Shanghai, 10s; 
Japan direct, 2s 6d; Peiping, 10s; Muk- 
den, unquoted. 

The aforementioned American rates 
cover on shipments to the Orient to de- 
livery to warehouses but not exceeding 
fifteen days after arrival of a steamer. 
Double these rates are charged for ex- 


tension of the time to thirty days after ° 


arrival of steamer. On shipments from 
the ports mentioned to the United States 
the usual warehouse to warehouse clause 
applies. If insurance is desired only 
while shipments are waterborne 50% of 
the aforementioned rates are being 
quoted. 

In normal times the war risk rate is 
only nominal being generally 2% cents. 
During the intensive fighting between 
the Japanese and Chinese at Shanghai 
a year ago and during the invasion later 
of Manchuria by the Japanese high war 
risk rates prevailed in the various ma- 
rine underwriting markets of the world 





ACCEPT REPORT ON MARINE 


The inland marine writing power com- 
mittees of the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation, Interstate Underwriters Board 
and New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization last Friday accepted the re- 
port of the sub-committee of the three 
organizations which had been appointed 
to gather the viewpoints of fire inter- 
ests on certain disputed provisions of the 
New York Department ruling on marine 
powers. This sub-committee, of which 
President Richard M. Bissell of the 
Hartford Fire is chairman, is expected 
to arrange a conference soon with the 
special committee of the marine under- 
writers, 


Bennett Hits Idea of 
Premium Trust Funds 


SEES MANY LEGAL TROUBLES 





National Association Counsel Says Best 
Plan Is to Remove Unfit Agents 
From the Producing Field 


Establishment of premiums collected 
by agents as legal trusts cannot be ac- 
complished under the present system of 
doing business, Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, said when 
speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Delaware Association at Wilming- 
ton on Tuesday. While in entire sym- 
pathy with the purpose of company man- 
agements to obtain all premiums for 
which outstanding liabilities have been 
assumed, Mr. Bennett holds the opinion 
that this cannot be done under legal 
contracts between companies and their 
agents without causing great confusion 
and upset conditions. 

“I respectfully hold that the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary since 
the insurance business was established in 
this country, when agents have not col- 
lected premiums and paid their company 
balances out of these funds, without re- 
course to legal or contractual trusts.” 
said Mr. Bennett. “This is the custom 
of the realm in the insurance business, 
While it is not to be denied that cus- 
toms and laws can be changed, estab- 
lishment of premiums collected as legal 
trusts cannot, in my opinion, be accom- 
plished under the present system of do- 
ing business. It can come only with the 
junking of the present system and in- 
auguration of a new deal. 

“I have held consistently that the mere 
declaration of fiduciary or trust relation- 
ship expressed in a contract does not 
make it so. Let us assume that all pre- 
miums are received by the agent in a 
declared fiduciary or trust. capacity. 
What obligation does that declaration 
create in which was not incumbent on 
the agent without it? Maybe an influ- 
ence to be wielded by the company on 
the agent to make him think he has 
assumed a liability he did not have be- 
fore, which perhaps the implied specter 
of criminal liability for embezzlement. 
But to establish criminal liability through 
conversion of a so-called trust or fi- 
duciary fund, the identical money or 
check the agent has- received must be 
so earmarked that proof can be estab- 
lished that such identical money has 
been converted. * * ; 


Statutory Provisions Ineffectual 
“Statutory provisions setting up pre- 
miums collected as trust funds have 
proven their own ineffectuality. In the 
States of New York, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts and perhaps others, there are 
laws on the statute books holding that 











every North America Agent. 
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premiums collected constitute a_ trust 
fund, and undertaking to provide a pen- 
alty for use of such funds other than 
forwarding them to the company, as con- 
stituting larceny or embezzlement. A 
bill identical with the Massachusetts 
statute in this behalf has just been in- 
troduced in the Connecticut General As- 
sembly. Michigan has perhaps the most 
drastic law of its kind, which the Su- 
preme Court of that state upset with 
the statement that you cannot create 
a liability for conversion by legislative 
fiat. * * * 

“If it is considered necessary to place 
insurance practically on a cash basis; no 
longer to entrust an agent with his com- 
pany’s premiums for the customary sixty 
to ninety days; to insist on the earmark- 
ing of every dollar collected so that each 
company will receive exactly the dollar 
that was paid for its policy, I believe 
these things can be done. I believe that 
they can be done legally. But I am con- 
fident that if they are accomplished it 
will be at the expense of the orderly 
conduct of the business, and the de- 
struction of the American agent. * * * 

“Down through the years the agent 
has kept the pace with the insurance 
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$1,500,000.00 
1,186,730.41 
214,050.00 
1,142,045.90 
1,922,578.39 
5,965,404.70 
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Preserve Your Reserve 
with Property Insurance 


The North America “Protect What You Have” campaign this 
month points out the wisdom of safe-guarding financial reserves 
through ample and dependable property insurance. It is strik- 
ing a responsive chord in the public’s mind, a fact favorable to 


See the North America full-page 
advertisement in THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, February 25th. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 

















January Fire Losses 
Down Over 9% From 1932 


Fire losses in January totaled $35,- 
547,565 compared with $39,224,783 for 
the same month last year, according 
to figures prepared by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
represents a decline of more than 9%. 
A still more favorable comparison can 
be made with the fire loss figures for 
January, 1931, when the losses reached 
a total of $44,090,449. Fire underwrit- 
ers can derive some comfort from the 
fact that fire losses are definitely 
down from the totals of two and three 
years ago and this decline will help to 
offset the sizeable reduction in pre- 
mium income during the same period. | 











business. He has served as a partner 
of his companies. They have trusted 
him to put their money at risk, to col- 
lect their premiums, and to remit to 
them. They have not only acquiesced 
in this procedure, they have appointe 
their agents on the basis of such an ar- 
rangement. Beyond all peradventure, 
the custom of the realm in the insurance 
business has become its law. Now the 
task of the whole insurance structure !s 
to repair the broken places in the wall, 
to eliminate the unfit and the unquali- 
fied, to restore financial stability in the 
ranks, to preserve patiently and equtt- 
ably those who are worthy of confi- 
dence.” 


REYNOLDS WITH SALVAGE CO. 


M. J. Reynolds has been named special 
agent of the Underwriters Salvage Co. of 
New York where he will succeed the late 
F. J. Coyle. He will be attached to the 
New York department. Mr. Reynolds 
has been associated for the last twenty 
years with Woodrow & Lewis, Inc. 1 
the salvage business. He also has been 
first assistant auctioneer with Woodrow 
& Lewis, Inc. 
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159th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1932 





ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......css...-.-. ...$ 9,691,680 46 

United States Government, State, bie wit Muni- 
es ll 
Other Bonds and ca serge eee 61,423,607 67 
Premiums in course of Collection........cc...-csccscscssscceseoee 9,051,483 62 
PO WN ciicnsncitisinniiesisisigpisiiiipssiaiiiasssrssssstiguaey, Ya 
Other Admitted Assets..0....0.0......ccccssccssscecscecce: sian 954,966 00 
$98,030,337 08 

LIABILITIES 


= lll 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ........00.....c00..0--..... 38,742,215 00 


Reserve for Losses.....000..000....0ccccccessensesseemertecctsesseesee.. 6,013,951 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance .......eccceccceveree 831,533 36 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts...........0ccc000::-00-..... 1,025,000 00 


Reserve for Contingencies ....,.......srseseeesssseseee-ssse-s-.. 19,250,000 00 
ES ll 





$98,030,337 08 


Surplus as regards policyholders . . $32,167,637.72' 
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“New Value” and “Depreciation” Insurance 


How It Has Been Arranged For Use In France; Premium Rates Quoted; 
Draft of An Endorsement to Be Attached to a Policy of Fire 
Insurance For Use In This Country 


By H. J. Werder 


During the last three or four years, 
with the premium income of fire compa- 
nies substantially declining, due to a re- 
duction in rates as well as a shrinkage 
in insurable values, the companies have 
not only pushed all side lines but have 
been eagerly on the lookout for new 
forms of coverage which might provide 
additional income. 

At the same time the demand by prop- 
erty owners for depreciation insurance, 
for a cover which will fill the gap be- 
tween sound value at the time of a loss 
and new value, has increased. Such a 
form would not only satisfy the existing 
demand and provide additional premium 
income, but it would also solve to a sub- 
stantial extent one of the most vexing 
questions arising in most every loss ad- 
justment and remove one of the most 
fruitful sources of dispute. 

Hardly ever does a fire insurance com- 
pany obtain in the adjustment the full 
allowance for depreciation to which it is 
entitled. Here very much the same con- 
ditions prevail which have induced so 
many companies to accept liability for 
electrical disturbances for an additional 
premium rather than to use the so-called 
electrical exemption clause, under which 
many border cases either have to be paid 
or compromised. If insurance against de- 
preciation is obtainable the assured has 
less ground to ask for special considera- 
tion if he fails to avail himself of this 
coverage. ; 

In a former article in this publication 
I classified depreciation as follows (1) by 
normal use, wear and tear; (2) by time 
and climate, even though the insured ar- 
ticle is not used at all; (3) by faulty 
construction; (4) by economic causes, 
such as loss of markets, change in styles, 
technical progress, zoning laws; (5) by 
elemental events, such as fire, earthquake 
and windstorm, which happen suddenly. 

I shall discuss depreciation insurance 
in this article when it is due to the causes 
mentioned under 1 to 4 above, for which 
an insurance company might accept lia- 
bility by endorsement to an existing con- 
tract of fire insurance, from which an- 
alogies for windstorm and earthquake in- 
surance can easily be drawn. I will first 
submit a translation of a form recently 
mentioned in a pamphlet by Professor 
Albert Odillon of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique in Paris, France, and then draw 
up a form which may be used in con- 
nection with an American fire insurance 
policy. 

Depreciation Insurance as Written in 

France 

The purpose of “new value” insur- 
ance in France is the same as in the 
United States. The determination of de- 
preciation, particularly for machinery 
and manufacturing plants, meets with 
the same difficulties with which we are 
familiar in our own country, but ap- 
parently the public records of post-war 
reconstruction in the industrial provinces 
of France, which suffered most during 
the World War, supply data which 
serve as a guide for appraisers and ex- 
perts. The Ministry of Industrial Re- 
construction has collected and published 
these data for machinery and plants and 
these data in the official publication are 
of great value in determining the rate of 
depreciation in a quasi official manner. 

The figures and charts have been 
worked out by competent technicians and 


experts of every kind. While inventions 
and improvements since then have prob- 
ably affected much of this material it 
may be reasonably supposed that ° it 
would in case of legal contention bear 
much weight with the courts in France. 
The types of machinery employed in the 
affected area vary greatly. Some are very 
delicate and of great intricacy and af- 
fected by later improvements while 
others (for instance sugar machinery) 
have changed little in forty years. 
New Value Endorsement 

For the writing of “new value” insur- 
ance the regular fire policy is used to 
which the “new value” endorsement is 
attached. Jt reads as follows: 

“Under abrogation of the conditions 
set forth in article 19 of this policy in- 
surance for ‘new value’ shall cover the 
articles hereinafter mentioned. 

“This ‘new value’ insurance on the day 
of the loss covers depreciation of the 
value caused by usage of real and per- 
sonal property. 

“This depreciation shall, however, not 
be covered on wearing apparel of every 
kind, automobiles, live stock, harvests 
(crops), food supplies, every kind of raw 
material, merchandise and models or 
every kind of liability. 

“In case the insurance covers goods 
which have gone out of fashion or whose 
replacement is not practicable, the com- 
pany guarantees neither the replacement 
nor reconstruction with new and mod- 
ern material. In that case the new 
value shall at the most be the value of 
the material without labor. 

“When the rate of depreciation ex- 
ceeds 10% of the ‘new value’ the assured 
shall bear 10% of such excess on real 
and 30% on personal property. 

“Under no circumstances shall the in- 
demnity for depreciation exceed 30% of 
the ‘new value.’ This indemnity shall be 
due and payable only in case of rebuild- 
ing or replacing within two years from 
date of loss. The company shall, upon 
demand by the assured, make payments 
on account at such times and in such 
amounts as rebuilding or replacing is 
progressing. The assured must support 
such demand by invoices or statements.” 

Depreciation Insurance Provisions 

The policy conditions for deprecia- 
tion insurance are as follows: 

Article 1. This policy insures the 
“depreciation” of values due to the use 
of movable and immovable property 
after fire or explosion. 

It guarantees under the conditions 
hereinafter set forth the payment of de- 
preciation, that is the difference be- 
tween the new values of the articles de- 
stroyed by fire or explosion, and their 
value at the time of such loss. 

Article 2. This guarantee covers only 
goods already insured against such fire 
insurance. The general and special con- 
ditions of the fire insurance policy apply 
to this contract, unless specifically abro- 
gated by it. In no case shall this insur- 
ance cover wearing apparel of any kind, 
automobiles, live stock, crops, food of 
any kind, raw materials, merchandise, 
models or liability of any kind. 

Article 3. The amount insured against 
depreciation shall in no case exceed the 
amount insured for against fire. 

Article 4. The assured warrants that 
he has submitted to the company copies 
of all his fire insurance policies now in 


force and further warrants that he will 
submit, within fifteen days after their 
signature, any new policy or endorse- 
ment. 

Article 5. The indemnity due under 
this policy shall be determined by the 
rate of depreciation applied to each ar- 
ticle in the appraisal of the loss under 
the fire policies, at which the carriers of 
the depreciation insurance shall be pres- 
ent. Where such appraisal has taken 
place without the presence of the de- 
preciation insurer the assured shall send 
to the company a detailed copy of the 
work done by the experts whose correct- 
ness shall be certified by such experts, 
and the company reserves unto itself the 
right to a new evaluation of the loss 
with the assured. 

Goods Out of Fashion 


Article 6. Where the insurance covers 
goods out of fashion or whose replace- 
ment is not practicable this company 
does not undertake to replace such goods 
with new and up-to-date goods nor to 
pay the cost of any special reconstruc- 
tion of the material. 

In such case the “new value” which 
shall form the basis for the adjustment 
shall as a maximum be the value of the 
material without labor. 

Article 7. The amount of indemnity 
to be paid shall not exceed the amount 
of this policy. If on the other hand the 
appraisal shows that for one or several 
articles the value at the time of the loss 
plus depreciation, or either one of them 
alone, exceeds the sum for which it is 
insured, and that the premium collected 
for depreciation insurance is inferior to 
what it should be (100% contribution 
clause) the indemnity under depreciation 
insurance shall be reduced proportion- 
ately to the actual amount of the pre- 
mium. 

Article 8. Where the rate of depre- 
ciation exceeds 10% of the “new value” 
the assured shall bear 10% of such ex- 
cess on real and 30% on personal prop- 
erty. In no case shall the indemnity for 
“depreciation” exceed 30% of the “new 
value.” 

Article 9. This indemnity shall be due 
and payable only in case of rebuilding 
or replacement within two years from 
the date of loss. The company shall, 
upon demand by the assured, make pay- 
ments on account at such time and in 
such sums as such rebuilding or replac- 
ing progresses. The assured must sup- 
port such demand by invoices or state- 
ments. 





Regarding the excepted hazards in 
Article 2 nothing need be said in ex- 
planation. The character of the goods 
mentioned explains the reason for this 
provision. Many of them would not 
come under an American fire policy to 
which depreciation insurance would be 
likely to apply. The provision in Article 
6 (fashion goods and goods which it is 
not practicable to replace or reconstruct) 
is only reasonable, as otherwise the 
moral hazard would be increased to an 
unbearable extent. The policy provides 
that ‘new value at the time of the fire” 
shall be the limit of liability in such 
cases, but fails to define the exact mean- 
ing of this “new value.” The other limi- 
tations of liability are easy to under- 
stand. In case rebuilding or replacing 
does not take place within two years 


from the date of loss the liability oj 
the company ceases entirely. 
Premium Rates 
The premium for “new value” insyr- 
ance is the fire rate plus 5%. For “de. 
preciation insurance” it is the fire rate 
plus 5% plus 10% on the amount so ob- 
tained; for instance the fire premium js 
Fes. 100. then the “depreciation” rate js 


re: 100.00 
WOE iditcwwansaaws 5.00 
— 1050 
Plus 10% on 105 .........00. 10.50 
Depreciation premium ...... 115.50 


A copy of the pamphlet has been re- 
ceived by the library of the Insurance 
Society of New York. It contains a 
number of loss statements which illys- 
trate the practical application of the ya- 
rious restrictive clauses contained in the 
above forms. 

Referring back to the four headings 
mentioned above, these can be brought 
under two subheadings: such events 
which cause a slow depreciation and those 
which frequently cause a very sudden 
and heavy depreciation. The former are 
1 to 3, the latter 4. The two classes re- 
quire a somewhat different treatment. 

Difficulties in Devising Coverage 

The difficulties encountered in any at- 
tempt to draw up a cover for deprecia- 
tion insurance are threefold: definition of 
the meaning of the term “depreciation” 
as used in such coverage, elimination of 
an undue moral hazard and finally the 
setting up of clearly defined limitations 
to the liability the company wishes to 
assume. Depreciation due to the events 
mentioned under 4 above is frequently 
so sudden and complete as to amount 
to total destruction of the insured object, 
even before it is destroyed by fire, and 
special safeguards are needed. To these 
three must be added the difficulty of 
computing a premium adequate to the 
risk assumed, yet low enough to permit 
a liberal use by the insuring public of 
this cover and possessed of sufficient 
flexibility to adapt itself to individual 
cases, 

In the draft of an endorsement given 
further on the definition of “deprecia- 
tion” is contained in Article 1, “What is 
Depreciation?” Excepted hazards follow 
in Article 2 which hardly needs any fur- 
ther explanation or justification, as_1ts 
purpose is plain. The moral hazard is 
kept within bounds by Article 7 making 
the liability of the company dependent on 
replacement within two years from date 
of loss. This provision might be waived 
in special cases, but such cases will be 
rare. The provisions of this article 
would free the company from liability 
in case replacement does not take place 
within two years, but as American law 
does not favor forfeitures a return of the 
unearned premium on a short rate basis 
seems necessary where the company de- 
clines liability. The provisions of this 
article can be made pliable and adaptable 
to individual risks by a sliding scale of 
deprecation percentages in place of rig! 
figures. For instance for a building the 
article might read as follows: : 

“Article 5. Limit of Liability. This 
company shall not be liable for deprecia- 
tion beyond the sum mentioned in_ this 
endorsement; the amount of liability 
shall further be limited by the follow- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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WOLF! 


OO long have certain business inter- 

ests cried “Wolf.” In a desperate 

effort to twist sales curves upward, 

they have under-rated their public. 
False promises, wild sales schemes, cheapened 
products... 

What they overlook is that a changed 
economic scene has not changed the desires of 
people. They still want to be amused, live well 
and enjoy themselves. Their desire for fine 
clothes, jewelry, automobiles is as great 
as ever. They still want success and in- 


dependence, comfort and security. But 


having less, they have learned to spend 





OLTl 


with greater wisdom. Naturally, they have 
turned to concerns they know and in which 
they have confidence. 

A good name and a good reputation — that 
is what counts. In this respect the value to 
agents of old line stock companies that have 
withstood the tests of wars, conflagrations and 
panics, companies that have earned the good 
will of insurance buyers everywhere, is inesti- 
mable. Agents and brokers know that a good 
company name — good because it is 
backed by performance —is one of the 
most important factors in making and 


keeping satisfied and loyal customers. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD - 


CONNECTICUT 
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Markham Introduces 
Missouri Rate Bill 


WOULD REPEAL HYDE FORMULA 


Prominent St. Leule Agent Would End 
Basis for Long-Drawn-Out Battle 
Over Fire Rate Levels 


The door for legislative removal of the 
fundamental basis for the continuation 
f the noted Missouri fire insurance rate 
controversy has been kept open by a 
last-minute presentation to the Missouri 
House of Representatives of a bill to 
amend the Missouri Rating Law so as 
to remove the sections written into the 
state’s statutes books several years ago 
to perpetuate the principles of rate-mak- 
ing of former State Superintendent of 
Insurance Ben C. Hyde. These include 
using investment earnings as part of the 
rate-making formula. 

The bill, known as House Bill No. 
was thrown into the legislative 
by Representative McMillan Lewis - of 
St. Louis on the last day on which it 
was possible to present a new measure 
without the unanimous consent of the 
entire house. Mr. Lewis is affiliated with 
the general insurance agency of W. H 
Markham & Co., of St. Louis, and pre- 
sented the rating law bill at the request 
of George D. Markham, head of the in- 
surance agency. 

Mr. Markham, who has long been 
prominent in local and national insurance 
circles, said that his only purpose in put- 
ting House Bill No. 517 before the Mis- 
souri General Assembly was to keep the 
door open for the proposed changes in 
the rating law should those most inter- 
ested in the final and permanent set- 
tlement of the fire rates controversy 
deem this step advisable. He acted en- 
tirely on his own initiative. 

Support for Bill Unknown As Yet 

Whether House Bill No. 517 will be 
pushed will depend entirely on the atti- 
tude of the Missouri Insurance Council, 
State Superintendent of Insurance 


517, 


hopper 


Joseph B. Thompson, Attorney General 
Roy C. McKittrick and other state offi- 
cials and the attorneys and representa- 
tives of the fire insurance interests. 

With more than $1,250,000 of their 
commissions already tied up by the new 
legal battle concerning fire insurance 
rates in Missouri which started on June 
1, 1930, it is certain that all active in- 
surance agents in the state would wel- 
come a final settlement of the wrangling 
between the insurance interests and the 
state which has been almost continuous 
since Former Governor Arthur Hyde 
named his brother as the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance. The Hyde theo- 
ries of fixing rates were upheld by the 
courts in the now famous Hyde versus 
Aetna Insurance Co. case but the chief 
issues have never been decided finally 
by the United States Supreme Court. It 
is possible that such a decision will be 
had if the new litigation now pending 
before the Cole County Circuit Court at 
Jefferson City, also be fore a special Fed- 
eral tribunal at Kansas City and third- 
ly in the Missouri Supreme Court is 
pushed to a final conclusion. Should 
the Hyde theories of rate-making pre- 
vail they would completely upset the ma- 
chinery for conducting fire insurance 
companies. 


BILL TO DEFINE LOCAL AGENT 


ne Edward S. Moran, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, has y wren Rie! in the New 
York State Assembly a bill to amend 
the section of the insurance law defining 
local agents. The new part proposed 
is worded as follows: “An agent shall 
be deemed to be an agent of the insur- 
ance company writing the policy insofar 
as any representations made or acts 
done by such agent in procuring and 
writing such policy are concerned.” 


R. LEAVENWORTH DEAD 
Robert Leavenworth, age 73, for the 
past thirty years an agent in Bath, N. Y., 
died last week in his home in that up- 


state city. Two daughters survive. 


Suburban Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 
reported for last year in each of the 
eight suburban counties is as follows: 
Queens, 572; Westchester, 557; Nassau, 
424; Suffolk, 283; Richmond, 124; Bronx, 
80; Rockland, 58, and Putnam 18. 


Premium income figures covering the 
suburban territory in this report include 
only those up to the end of 1931, the 
1932 figures not being available as yet. 
For 1931 the total premiums were $17,- 
667,976. Of this amount $13,144,570 were 
written at local agencies and $4,523,406 at 
other than local agencies. The latter fig- 
ure includes business written at home of- 
fice counters, metropolitan agencies, gen- 
eral agencies, Manhattan and Brooklyn 
suburban head agencies. In 1929 the to- 
tal premiums were $19,796,181. Of these 
$14,652,469 were written at local agencies 
and $5,143,712 at other than local agen- 
cies. Total premiums given for other 
vears in the past are as follows: 1925, 
$15,005,883; 1920, $8,959,536; 1915, $4,136,- 
725, and 1910, $3,396,709. 

Rate Changes Show Big Drop 

With respect to the work of the rating, 
engineering and sprinklered risk depart- 
ments the report contains the following 
interesting facts: 

“The economy measures adopted by 
your committee, and approved by the In- 
surance Department of New York State, 
effective as of May 25, 1932, restricting 
acceptance of applications for reinspec- 
tions where the changes produce less 
than 25% in rate or $100 in premium, 
etc., has reduced the number of appli- 
cations acted upon and rates issued 
thereunder to approximately 50% of the 
total which rate promulgations for the 
first five months would have indicated, 
and has occasioned material savings both 
in office, field, rate promulgation and dis- 
tribution expense. 

“The simplified mercantile schedule 
tested during the year was filed and ac- 
cepted by the Insurance Department as 
of November 30, 1932. Reinspection of 
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Yonkers for rerating under the 


schedule have progressed to such 


it that it has now been applied 


and rates promulgated thereunder on a 
tariff card system to New Rochelle, and 
it is expected that the promulgation of 


rates, 
the citie 
will be c 
year. 
“The 


also on a tariff card system, for 


s of Mount Vernon and Yonkers 
ompleted prior to May 31, of this 


following cities, villages and/or 


fire districts have been key-rated under 


the 
New Ro 
kers, to 


date; H 


Nati 


ional Board grading schedule: 
chelle, Mount Vernon and Yon- 
bring previous gradings up to 
averstraw and Garden City, re- 


duction in key rates due to improved pro- 


tection; 


Hampton Bays and Millwood, 


where protection was not previously rec- 


ognized. 


“The sprinklered risk department re- 
ports thirty-seven new equipments in- 


stalled; 


total number of risks now rated 


under sprinkler schedule 420; total num- 
ber of risks with partial or sub-standard 
equipment for which an allowance is now 


made in 


the rate 118; total number of 


risks with partial or sub- standard equip- 
ment for which no allowance is made in 


the rate 
partially 


68; or a total of 606 wholly or 
sprinklered risks throughout the 


territory.” 











Annual Statement, January 1, 1933 i] 
ASSETS | | 
Bonds (U. S., Municipal, R. R., etc.) $1,563,690.00 | 
Stocks (Bank, R. R., Public Utilities, ete.) 1,038,262.00 ||| 
Loans on Real Estate (Ist Mortgage) 240,793.34 11 
Cash in Banks and Office 119,820.91 | | | 
Premiums in Course of Collection 128,601.39 || 
Accrued Interest, etc. 38,034.32 | 
$3,129,201.96 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 540,896.64 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses ; ; 51,107.63 
Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 44,603.48 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 676,380.75 
CAPITAL 1,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS 816,213.46 
$3,129,201.96 
Surplus to Policy Holders, $1,816,213.46 


VICTOR ROTH, President. 











W. A. THOMSON, Secretary 


1841 











| ASSETS 
| Bonds (U. S., Municipal, R. R., etc.) 


Real Estate ; 
Cash in Banks and Office 


Accrued Interest, etc. 





Stocks (Bank, R. R., Public Utility, etc.) 
Loans on Real Estate (Ist a 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 


Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


CAPITAL : 
NET SURPLUS | 


{surance ©. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1933 


$3,299,977.95 
5,870,001.28 
832,950.00 
635,098.95 
208,707.49 
533,626.80 
203,002.54 


$11,583,365.01 


$4,387,415.42 
656,286.15 
259,420.29 
2,195,366.62 
2,000,000.00 

. _ 2,084,876.53 
$11,583,365.01 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $4,084,876.53 


VICTOR ROTH, President. 








W. A. THOMSON, Secretary 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H.R 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, ore. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. . POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN ‘BROOKS, 2a Vv. -Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 





CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. am R. M. SMITH, Vi-e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 


WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 8d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 





NEAL BASSETT, President 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bag yng E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Lag Ap E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 


ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. nm, Vice-Pres. ws R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1871 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice ue H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
- Pres. 








NEAL BASSETT, President 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, YVice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. 


$ 1,000,000.00 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. 
3 i HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. TTER, 2d V c 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. = 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 


JOHN wi COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
Vv. 8e ASS, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
TER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. » 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


wW.E.W 2g A. mies, a Pres. 





$ 300,000.00 
CHARLES L JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
Pres. 








NEAL BASSETT, President 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
w.c£.w OLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. .W.PO 2d V. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. 





$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. $. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN arg Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, Srd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN. 3rd Vice Pres. € 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


" COONEY, Vice-Presiden 
WIN Presiden J. C. HEYER, Vice JOHN R. Vice- ‘ 
AN WHEELER, Vico K. McCLURE.3rdVice Pres. 


ANT V ice President 
T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. "ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. £.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. 5S. 


COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE a 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street, _ 
oan Hen Ge 
W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce St, Dallas, Texas 





H. S. LANDERS, President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 


$ 1,000,000.00 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd. Managers 


OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 






































AGENTS, LOYAL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE --TO LOYAL 
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Exploding Gas Held 
In Iowa to Be a Fire 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 





Explosion Was Caused by Ignition of 
Escaping Gas by Flame of Another 
Gas Jet; Insurer Is Liable 





In Scully v. Bremer County Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire, 245 N. W. 280, the Iowa 
Supreme Court has held that damage by 
an explosion caused by the ignition of 
escaping gas into a basement by the 
flame of a lighted gas jet was “damage 
by fire” within a fire policy. 

The plaintiff held a policy from de- 
fendant on his dwelling house against 
loss or damage by fire. The house was 
equipped with an acetylene gas lighting 
plant, which became out of order. In 
the process of adjusting it, a quantity 
of gas escaped into the basement and 
was ignited by the flame of a lighted 
gas jet, with the result that the expand- 
ing gases blew a large part of the foun- 
dation from under the house and caused 
other damage. It was doubtful whether 
any of the material of the house was set 
on fire. In any event, the damage due 
to actual burning of such material was 
of no consequence. 

Proper proof of loss was made. The 
parties agreed on the sum in which the 
house was damaged. The company de- 
nied liability on the ground that the 
damage was not caused by fire. Judg- 
ment was entered in the trial court for 
the agreed amount. The company ap- 
pealed. The only question on appeal 
was: Was the damage to the house oc- 
casioned by fire? 

Affirming the judgment, on the au- 
thority of Furbush v. Consolidated Pa- 
trons of Farmers’ Mutual, 140 Iowa 240, 
where the contract was similar and the 
loss was caused by the ignition of acety- 
lene gas, which was ignited by a lamp, 
the court said that the thing insured 
against was damage by fire, not actual 
burning; that the fact that one fire is 
nearly instantaneous while another is a 
relatively leisurely affair does not war- 
rant the court in saying that the one is 
fire and the other is not. In this case 
the gas was ignited by fire by the burn- 
ing gas jet and the result of the igni- 
tion of gas was fire. The record showed 
that the burning gas was aflame. 

“Other than in laboratories and certain 
workshops burning is a process of oxi- 
dation. If this process is sufficiently 
violent the elements involved are heated 
to incandescence and, if combustible 
gases are given off, there is flame.” 





Automatic Cancellation 


Bill in N. Y. Assembly 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced last week in the New York State 
Assembly at Albany by Harold J. Craw- 
ford, Democrat of Long Island City, a 
new section 59-a would be added to the 
insurance law, providing premiums on 
policies of insurance must be paid within 
thirty days in cash. Acceptance of a 
promissory note is not to be deemed 
payment. This bill, Assembly Intro No. 
1290, has been referred to the Assem- 
bly Committee on Insurance. It pro- 
vides for automatic cancellation of a 
policy for non-payment of the premium 
after the expiration of a grace period of 
thirty days. 





EXCELSIOR ANNUAL MEETING 

The Excelsior Fire of Syracuse, N. Y., 
held its annual meeting last week and 
re-elected all the officers. Fredrick V. 
Bruns, prominent local agent of Syra- 
cuse, is president of the company. The 
Excelsior had a good premium income 
for 1932, the total being only 5.6% below 
the 1931 figure. The loss ratio was 50%. 
The company now has 398 active agents. 





NATIONAL UNION ANNIVERSARY 

Chartered on February 14, 1901, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh has started its thirty-third 
year of business in the insurance field. 











NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 


have world-wide 
reputation 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and Genera) Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 








German Society Issues 
32nd Annual Report 


DR. ALFRED MANES PRESIDENT 





Educational Body in Berlin Has Large 
Library and 2,000 Corporate and 
Individual Members 





The recent formation of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance in Cincinnati under the presj- 
dency of Professor Huebner of 
Philadelphia gives to the thirty-second 
annual report of the German Society for 
the Science of Insurance, just published 
in Germany, a special interest for Amer- 
ican insurance men. 

This society was formed in Septem- 
ber, 1899, in Berlin and has from its very 
beginning, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Dr. Alfred Manes of Berlin Uni- 
versity, made steady progress. Its pur- 
pose is to further the science of insur- 
ance in all its branches and its member- 
ship consists of corporations as well as 
individuals. During the years of the 
world crisis the membership has in- 
creased at a greater rate than formerly, 
from 1,774 (488 corporations and 1,2% 
individuals) to 1,875 at the end of 1932 
(502 corporations and 1,373 individuals), 

The library of the society consists of 
about 24,000 volumes and is housed in 
the society’s own building in one of the 
suburbs of Berlin. In the reading rooms 
of the society 118 yearbooks and peri- 
odicals in German, French, English, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian can be read. Of Ameri- 
can publications Bests’s Insurance News, 
The Eastern Underwriter, Insurance En- 
gineering, Journal of American Insur- 
ance, Journal of the Institute of Actu- 
aries, Proceedings of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, The Spectator, and the 
Transactions of the American Actuarial 
Society may be mentioned. The men- 
bership comprises the nationals of forty- 
one countries. 

Three standing committees divide the 
work of the society as follows: Commit- 
tee for insurance law and economics with 
two sub-divisions for private and social 
insurance, for insurance mathematics, 
insurance medicine and insurance edu- 
cation. The society publishes a well- 
known quarterly and also an issue deal- 
ing exclusively with actuarial matters. It 
publishes from time to time books deal- 
ing with insurance questions, the latest 
being No. 51 by Dr. R. E. Blumenthal 
entitled “Dwelling Construction and Life 
Insurance.” 

The society has set an example for 
Vienna and Prague, where societies for 
the same purposes exist which closely 
co-operate with Berlin. Other countries, 
especially France, contemplate similar 
bodies. 





FORM NEW VIRGINIA AGENCY 

Goodridge & Leary is the style of a 
new Richmond, Va., local agency. Mem- 
bers of the firm are Fergus Goodridge 
and Richard Beirne Leary. Mr. Good- 
ridge, who is a son of George McG. 
Goodridge, Virginia state agent for the 
Fireman’s Fund, was for several years 4 
clerk in the Virginia rating bureau, fe- 
signing his position with the bureau to 
form the agency connection. For the past 
two years Mr. Leary had been special 
agent for the Petersburg (Fire), supet- 
vising Virginia and portions of Maryland 
and North Carolina. The new firm will 
be sole representative in the fire line of 
the Home Fire & Marine. This com- 
pany was previously represented by the 
M. L. Hubbard agency whose business 1S 
being taken over by the Goodridge & 
Leary firm. The firm plans to form 4 
casualty connection later. 





FRANK WEBER IN CLEVELAND 

Frank Weber, former State agent in 
Iowa for the Mechanics of Philadelphia 
and the National Ben Franklin, has been 
transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
will be State agent in northeastern Ohio 
for several companies in the Loyalty 


group. 
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One Hundred and Ninth Annual Statement 
1824 — 1932 


United States Fire Insurance Company 
Of New York 


Organized 1824 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1932 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. ... . .. .$ 1,565,582.14 
*United States Government Bonds 4,449,585.91 
*Other Bonds and Stocks... wa 19,158,007.96 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... 1,686,073.85 
(141 Mortgages—Larger Individual Loan 
$65,000) 
OS ee ee ee ee Seles 9,896.80 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,401,741.24 
(not over 90 days) 
Bills Receivable, not due... ........ PERNT eas 173,425.46 
Intewest Accrued .................. Dest a noe 90,356.61 
Reinsurance due and Other Assets........ oe 43,250.25 
$28,577,920.22 


*Valuations on basis approved by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums .. $10,582,275.50 

Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 1,882,224.00 

Ce I. 5 5 orien o Scere 5. Bho we no 496,412.62 

Contingency Reserve ... Ps aaa 7,945,540.31 

ER re . .$2,000,000.00 

Net Surplus .. . 5,671,467.79 

Surplus to Policyholders 7,67 1,467.79 
$28,577,920.22 


ee | RISKS WRITTEN 
____ Fire—Tornado—Automobile and Automobile Damage—Aircraft and Aircraft Damage 
Explosion — Riot and Civil Commotion — Sprinkler Leakage — Rain — Hail — Earthquake 
Inland and Ocean Marine—Fine Arts—Jewelry and Fur Floater (All Risks)—Parcel Post 
Use and Occupancy—Rents—Leasehold 











One Hundred and Eleventh Annual Statement 
1822 — 1932 


The North River Insurance Company 
Of New York 


Organized 1822 
STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 31, 1932 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $ 1,222,699.30 


*United States Government Bonds 3,226,880.25 
*Other Bonds and Stocks 15,469,769.02 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 657,249.00 
(73 Mortgages—Largest Individual Loan 
$35,000) 
Real Estate ! Ae, 4,549.36 
Premiums in Course of Collection 788,672.41 
(Not over 90 days) 
Bills Receivable, not due re 62,045.43 
Interest Accrued ar oe; 49,595.05 
Reinsurance due and Other Assets 26,211.31 
$21,507,671.13 


*Valuations on basis approved by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 6,888,962.15 


Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 1,374,358.00 

Other Liabilities 256,306.24 

Contingency Reserve . 6,602,757.65 

are $2,000,000.00 

Net Surplus . 4,385,287.09 

Surplus to Policyholders 6,385,287.09 
$21,507,671.13 


RISKS WRITTEN 


Fire—Tornado—Automobile and Automobile 


Damage—Aircraft and Aircraft Damage 


Explosion — Riot and Civil Commotion — Sprinkler Leakage — Rain — Hail — Earthquake 
Inland and Ocean Marine—Fine Arts—Jewelry and Fur Floater (All Risks)—Parcel Post 
Use and Occupancy—Rents—Leasehold 








CRUM & FORSTER 








MANAGERS 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Southern Department 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Hines Bros., Managers 


Western Department 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
F. M. Gund, Manager 


Pacific Department 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Ward S. Jackson, Manager J. F. Glass, Manager 


Allegheny Department 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
George W. Unverzagt, Mer. 


Carolinas Department 
DURHAM, NORTH 
CAROLINA 
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Depreciation Insurance Endorsement 


(Continued from Page 22) 


ing scale: (a) for brick-concrete, rein- 
forced concrete and tile work; (b) for 
woodwork of every description (joists, 
studs, rafters, doors, windows, flooring, 
staircases, sheathing siding, etc.); (c) for 
plaster; (d) for inside decorating; (e) 
for outside painting; (f) for plumbing; 
(g) for heating plant; (h) for elevators; 
(i) for electrical work and fixtures, etc.” 
After each item the following percent- 
ages are filled in: 

ats ach oak % of the new value, plus one- 


half of any excess over such ........ o 
up to and not in excess of ...,....% but 
in no case to exceed in total ........ % 


of such new value. 

A similar detailed depreciation sched- 
ule could be worked out for manufactur- 
ing or other industrial plants, for instance 
an electrical light and power plant, giving 
to the form flexibility to meet all possible 
risks, 

Obsolescence 

Depreciation through obsolescence is 
taken care of in Article 6. For instance, 
a building with obsolete plumbing has 
been destroyed by fire and the question 
arises what depreciation the company is 
liable for. If the old bathroom contained 
a bathtub, washbasin and bowl the as- 
sured would be entitled to a new tub, 
basis and bowl such as a modern build- 
ing of that type would call for, but not 
for the cost of installation. If the de- 
stroyed building contained open wiring 
and the new building would call for 
tubed wiring the company would be liable 
for the material for the new wiring but 
not for its installation. Flexibility of this 
form permits adaptation of the premium 
to the limits of liability the company 
wishes to assume. 

The following is the proposed draft for 
an endorseme nt covering depreciation i in- 
surance in the United States, which, it is 
hoped, will lead to further discussion of 
this subject. 

Draft of Endorsement 

“In consideration of $...... additional 
premium and the conditions hereinafter 
mentioned the articles covered under this 
policy of fire insurance are insured for 
tf eee ee against loss due 
to depreciation. 

“Article 1. What is Depreciation? De- 
preciation in the meaning of this en- 


dorsement is the difference between 
sound value at the time of loss and the 
new value of the articles insured here- 
under in so far as such depreciation is 
caused by the use of such articles and not 
paid for under any other contract of in- 
surance. 

“Article 2. Excepted Hazards. De- 
preciation to wearing apparel, bed and 
table linen, food stuffs, raw materials and 
stocks of merchandise is not covered 
by this contract. 

“Article 3. Limitation of Amount of 
Insurance. In no case shall the amount 
of depreciation insurance exceed 50% of 
the total amount of fire insurance in 
force on the articles insured hereunder. 

“Article 4. Other Insurance. The as- 
sured warrants that all fire and depre- 
ciation insurance covering any of the 
property insured hereunder has_ been 
communicated to this company and that 
he will communicate to it all future con- 
tracts of insurance covering this prop- 
erty, within fifteen days after such future 
contracts have been signed or changes 
in existing contracts have been made. 

Limit of Liability 

“Article 5. Limit of Liability. This 
company shall not be liable for depre- 
ciation beyond the sum mentioned in this 


policy. In case the rate of depreciation 
exceeds ...... % of the new value of 


real estate or % of the new value 
of personal property the company shall 
be liable for such ...... % on real estate 
a ree % on personal property plus 
one-half of any sum in excess of such 


ese % and ......% respectively, but in 
no case shall its liability exceed 50% of 


such new values. 

“This company shall not be liable for 
any greater amount of loss than the 
amount hereunder insured bears to the 
new value of the insured property. 

“If this policy is divided into several 
items this provision shall apply to each 
item separately. 

“Article 6. Obsolescence Insurance. If 
the insured property is depreciated 
through change in style, or if replacement 
is not practicable, this comnany shall be 
liable only for the cost of the new ma- 
terial needed for replacement but not for 
the labor thereon. 

“Article 7. Rebuilding 


and: Replacing. 
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RESERVE FOR LOSSES 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS 


(Connecticut Standard) 


The indemnity under this contract shall 
not become due and payable unless the 
destroyed articles are replaced within two 
years from the date of loss. The as- 
sured may demand part payments on ac- 
count of the indemnity in the measure 
as such replacement progresses. In case 
such demand for part payments is made 
it must be supported by invoices for the 
work done. 

“Article 8. Return Premium. In case 
the assured fails to rebuild or replace as 
provided in Article 7 above the company 
shall not be liable for payment of the 
agreed sum or sums. It shall in such 
case return to the assured the unearned 
premium actually paid to it on a short 
rate basis. 

“Article 9. Loss Adjustment. The rate 
of depreciation agreed to in the adjust- 
ment of the fire claim shall apply to the 
claim for depreciation as made under this 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





National Fire Insurance Com 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1932 
TD 665 Nb Cae era knees 4 chal oon cadenees $47,599,452.91 
LIABILITIES 
a a a a eal $ 5.000,000 00* 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG..................- 19,391,157.51 


RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES 


VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 


I occas 5.205 428.21 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES .............ccccccecceces 1,700,000 00* 
NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices).. 10.354,303.40* 

, $47.599.452.91 
*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17.054,303.40 


—————————— ———————— CM 


Ltd. (Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





aan 


>. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


2.387,698.10 
1,106,745.94 
250,000.00 


2,204,119.75 








contract only if this company has been 
a party to the adjustment. In case of 
disagreement as to the amount of loss 
the company shall be entitled to a sep- 
arate adjustment to which the provisions 
of the fire insurance policy are applicable. 
Attached to and forming part of ane 
No. issued by the a 
Fire Insurance Company of 
this day of 

It would seem logical that the company 
writing the depreciation insurance under 
this endorsement would attach it only to 
a policy issued by its own making, in 
order to avoid complications. 





ADAMSON WITH PHOENIX HERE 

R. E. Adamson of Chicago has been 
appointed New York metropolitan spe- 
cial agent for the Phoenix of Hartford. 
He will have jurisdiction over Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn and Long Island City. For 
the last five years Mr. Adamson has 
been an agent at Chicago, operating the 
Adamson-Wilson Co. In 1932 he took 
space with the Chicago office of the 
Phoenix and since the first of this year 


has been liquidating his local agency 
business. He was at one time assistant 
manager in the West for the Fred S. 


James companies and previous to that 
was with the Phoenix. Mr. Adamson 
was guest of honor at a dinner given 
for him in Chicago which was attended 
by some of the leading fire insurance 
men in that city. 





MacMINN SUCCEEDS’ FISCHLER 

The St. Paul Fire & Marine has ap- 
pointed S. J. MacMinn to succeed the 
late J. N. Fischler as manager of the 
Philadelphia office. Mr. MacMinn was 
recently appointed State agent for 
North and South Carolina and will for 
awhile divide his time between Phila- 
delphia and Raleigh, N. C_ He was for- 
merly in charge of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the St. Paul and is well-known 
in Philadelphia, the suburban field and 
in southern New Jersey. 





MERCHANTS FIRE, N. Y., REPORT 
The Merchants Fire of New York 
reports assets of $12,112.363 in its annual 
statement for 1932. Added to the cele 
of $1,750,000 is a net surplus of $2.900. 
so that the surplus to Ot olden 
amounts to $4,650,254. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve totals $3,857,658 and the 
contingency reserve is fixed at $2,824,101. 
Operations for last year show an under- 
writing profit and interest income was 
equivalent to nearly three times the 
amount paid in dividends. 
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SUMMARY OF 
1932 STATEMENT 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 







OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Bonds and stocks owned______.- 


(Insurance Department stan- 
dard of market valuation) 


Stocks owned are valued at 
$25,340,670.60, of which 
all but $3,773,691.60 are 


preferred or guaranteed. 
Real Estate Mortgages held.... 


Loans on Company’s policies... 


Cash in banks and office, Real 
Estate, Interest and Rents 
due and accrued__.............- 


Cee aetna 


) | | at 


$186,367,704.94 


281,621,221.53 
92,366,911.24 


64,066,830.87 
15,033,022.93 





$639,455,691.51 





to $13,500,000. 
Fund was increased to $44,070,619.91, making a total 
Emergency Fund of $57,5 70,619.91. 


Paid-for $560,267,147.00. 


SEVENTY YEARS 
IN BUSINESS 








POLICY RESERVE ........ 


RESERVE For FULL 
YEAR DIVIDENDS to 
POLICYHOLDERS IN 
CNR Coen aside 


Death and Endowment Claims 
en 
Deposits and other items await- 
ing order or not yet due...... 


Prepaid premiums, interest and 
sundry items including re- 
serve for taxes.................... 


CONTINGENCY 
ts 


SE Ee 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


$529,438,050.00 


20,302,419.03 
4,960,182.96 


22,099,086.10 


5,085,333.51 
13,500,000.00 


44,070,619.91 








$639,455,691.51 


Note: The assets were increased $18,177,558.42 during the year, 
while all claims, policy loans and expenses of every kind were paid 
from current revenues received in the usual course of business. 


Policyholders Dividends for the year of 1933 (as provided in the special reserve 
of $20,302,419.03 shown above) are apportioned to individual Policies upon 
the same scale and terms as were current in 1932. 


After providing for all known liabilities, the special 
Contingency Reserve for Adjustments was increased 


00. The General Surplus or Safety 








Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries during year $105,329,161.14, repre- 
senting approximately $348,000.00 each working day of 1932. New Insurance 
Insurance in Force $3,456,578, 156.00. 















The Company’s Record 





here presented forms a part 





in the most noteworthy of the 
useful chapters in American 
life insurance history, for it ap- 
pears from authentic and pub- 
lished figures that there were 
distributed to the public during 
1932 the unprecedented sum of 
approximately $3,100,000,000 
through performance of the 
contracts of the Companies to 
policyholders and their bene- 













ficiaries. 




























That these payments afforded i 
relief and escape from much i 
misery and many community 
burdens cannot be doubted. 
That such aid was made possi- 
ble and could have been made 
possible only through the exist- 


we (sere ( ses (sere (se 


» (eee (sees (see (; 


ence of the institution of life 
insurance, as developed by the 
Companies and their agency 1 
forces, is equally plain. It is Y 
fortunate for the general public 

of the United States that so 
many citizens have been in- i 
duced and persuaded into insur- 1 
ing their lives—the only re- f 
source which some of them find 
available during life in a time 
such as the present, and the | 
only provision which so many 
of them leave to their helpless ! 
beneficiaries. 


Such an outpouring of money | 
could have been sustained with- 
out damage only by an institu- 
tion based upon adequate as- 
sumptions and conservatively 
carried on. These funds pro- 
ceeded from contributions by 
policyholders from their sav- 
ings. The reserves established 
from out of these savings are in- 
vested in the country’s funda- i 
mental activities. To that ex- ! 
tent these millions of policy- 
holders are partners in the 1 
greatest and most stable enter- ! 
prises of the country. The wel- 
fare of these enterprises is 
therefore the concern of every 
policyholder and every prospec- | 
tive beneficiary. 


Male. a 


President 


ee eee. 
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D. F. Cox Gives Marine 
Views on Overlapping 


DEFENDS BROAD FACILITIES 





Says Competition From Abroad is Vital 
Argument Against Too Many 
Restrictions 





Douglas F. Cox, president of Appleton 
& Co., Inc., one of the leading marine 
underwriting offices in New York City, 
and likewise chairman of the special ma- 
rine committee of executives appointed 
to work with the New York Insurance 
Department on the problem of overlap- 
ping coverages, has written a defense of 
the inland marine interests’ plea for 
broad coverage facilities in the current 
issue of The Broker-Age, the new brok- 
ers’ monthly sponsored by the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc. 
Mr. Cox argues that unless marine un- 
derwriters are allowed to write policies 
meeting the demands for full coverage 
this insurance will be placed in foreign 
countries where there are not as many 
restrictions imposed upon companies as 
in the United States. The conclusion of 
Mr. Cox’s article is as follows: 

“However, if it should be settled in ac- 
cordance with the views of some of the 
extremists on the fire and casualty side, 
marine powers would be restricted to 
such an extent that brokers and agents 
would find it impossible to obtain in this 
country many of the forms now in wide 
use and much valued by their clients.” 

Earlier in his article Mr. Cox states 
that the ocean marine policy is not 
amenable to treatment under a system of 
standard forms, except in a limited num- 
ber of classes. Freedom as to rates, as 
well as forms, is essential because marine 
risks as a class are particularly subject 
to competition from abroad, the London 
market being the largest and least re- 
stricted center for that business. 

Foreign Competition Still Keen 

The “elasticity or freedom from restric- 
tion is what makes London, and especial- 
ly Lloyd’s, such a dangerous competitor,” 
Mr. Cox writes, “and it has resulted in 
a very large volume of business being 
placed there under policies which were 
not obtainable from the companies gen- 
erally in this country. This situation 
still exists to a large extent and the com- 
petition from London is as keen as ever.” 

Speaking about some of the difficulties 
of obtaining a suitable definition of ma- 
rine insurance Mr. Cox said: 

“The principal difficulties in framing 
such a definition revolve around the ques- 
tion of covering property while at rest 
and not actually in motion. Merchandise 
shipped from one port to another by sea 
or land is not always in motion, it re- 
mains for considerable periods on sidings, 
at terminals, on piers awaiting steamers, 
etc., during all of which periods it must 
necessarily be covered under the marine 
or transportation policy, but the require- 
ments of shippers often demand some- 
thing more. Personal jewelry when worn 
on the street or anywhere outside the 
assured’s residence, must be marine, but 
unless the policy covers also in the resi- 
dence, it is useless and can not be sold; 
the assured will get his policy as he 
wants it, from London. 

“When objects of art are being moved 
from exhibition, etc., the cover is unques- 
tionably marine, but while in the owner’s 
premises between exhibitions, he wants 
them covered under his marine policv 
without break in continuity, agiinst all 
risks, including all that fire and casualty 
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companies can insure against and in ad- 
dition, those risks which can only be cov- 
ered under a marine policy. If an Amer- 
ican policy of that kind is not obtain- 
able, he will go back to London, where 
much of this business is still being placed. 


Overlapping of Powers 


“With these few examples before us of 
the difficulty of drawing the line between 
marine and the other classes, it is easy 
to see how marine underwriters would 
sooner or later inevitably find themselves 
in opposition at one point or another to 
other classes of insurance and when Mr. 
Van Schaick became Superintendent he 
took the matter vigorously in hand. In 
response to his address in May, 1931, a 
committee entitled Special Marine Com- 
mittee was empowered by practically all 
companies writing marine business in 
New York, to confer and work with 
whoever might appear to represent the 
other classes, toward the desired goal of 


90 JOHN STREET -- NEW YORK ClTY Ss 


an agreement satisfactory to all sides. 

“After eighteen months’ diligent work 
done under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment, an agreement on practically all 
points was reached with the able, well- 
informed sub-committee which then rep- 
resented the fire interests, and on many 
points with the casualty committee. It 
was the idea of the marine committee 
to make this agreement, when approved 
by the Department, the basis of a coun- 
try-wide agreement, with an organization 
of underwriters behind it to see that it 
was observed. This idea was not carried 
out, but with the proposed agreement be- 
fore it, the Department has issued its rul- 
ing, interpreting the law as it stands in 
this state. 

Country-wide Uniformity Desired 

“The marine idea is now to have this 
ruling or something very close to it made 
effective country-wide and this was urged 
upon the commissioners at their meeting 
in December, but in the meantime the 


——————— 


Special Marine Committee, now author. 
ized by the companies which appointed it 
to act as a committee of interpretation 
and complaint is receiving questions and 
complaints from various sources and js. 
suing bulletins in answer thereto, which 
have the approval of the Department be. 
fore they are sent out. 

“It is constantly stated that ‘Marine 
underwriters are working to extend their 
powers.’ The complete answer is that 
the New York ruling is distinctly restric- 
tive as compared to the interpretations 
put upon it by at least some of the com. 
panies and when compared to what is 
being freely done in other states, it is ex. 
tremely restrictive, but nevertheless the 
marine underwriters through the Special 
Marine Committee are working diligent- 
ly and using every means in their pos- 
session to enforce these restrictions jn 
New York and to extend them to all the 
states. The Special Marine Committee 
is ready at all times to meet representa- 
tives of the other classes and discyss 
ways and means to arrive at a settlement 
of vexed questions.” 





Appleton & Cox, Inc., Open 
Branch Office on Gold St. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., marine under- 
writers, whose head office is at 8 South 
William Street, New York, announce 
that they will open a branch office at 25 
Gold Street on March 1, to render ser- 
vice to brokers whose principal activities 
are in the fire insurance district in the 
neighborhood of John Street. 

The office will be in charge of L. H. 
Tiger, who is the inland marine under- 
writer for Appleton & Cox, Inc., and all 
their counter inland business will be writ- 
ten at that location. There will also be 
a representative of the ocean marine de- 
partment and one of the hull department 
stationed there, who will be prepared to 
care for all business of this kind. 

The head office will remain at 8 South 
William Street and full facilities for 
writing ocean cargo and hull lines will be 
available at both offices. 





HOME FIRE & MARINE REPORT 





Fireman’s Fund Running Mate Reports 
Assets of $5,450,000; Total Sur- 
plus Is $2,538,000 

At the annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Home Fire & Marine, a member 
of the Fireman’s Fund group, held in San 
Francisco on Tuesday, February 14, 
President Levison reported a total pre- 
mium income in 1932 of $2,066,000. The 
company made an underwriting gain of 
$65,000 on the year’s operations. 

As compared with the 1931 premium 
income, last year’s volume reflects a 
shrinkage of less than 10%. The com- 
pany’s annual statement shows gross as- 
sets of $5,450,000 against $5,860,000 a year 
ago. Policyholders’ surplus stands at $2,- 
538,000 against $2,739,000. The unearned 
premium reserve is $2,249,000 as com- 
pared with $2,485,000 a year ago. IIlus- 
trating the character of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group’s holdings, Mr. Levison re- 
ported that investments are 84% in bonds 
and 16% in stock, exclusive of stock in 
affiliated companies. 





NEW BUFFALO AGENT 
John J. Kilcoyne, who for the past 17 
vears has been a partner in the general 
insurance business with John A. Toomey 
in Buffato, has opened his own agency 
with headquarters at 1026 McKinley 
Parkway in that city. 


ETD. OF LONDON 


A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS 
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contact... 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!’” Action follows instantly. 
The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 
To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact”” means more than mere provision of 
facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance 
in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... 
assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I notice we are 
with stamps, posters, pamphlets., etc., in 
the “Buy American” campaign. Other 
nations are doing the same, “Buy Cana- 
dian,” “Buy British,” “Buy French.” I 
notice, however, when the manufacturer 
buys for himself in the way of raw ma- 
terial he seeks the cheapest markets. 
When I traveled in Canada in 1912, I 
noted that the large Canadian manu- 
facturers sought the American market 
and placed their large lines of insurance 
in unlicensed American companies at 
lower rates and many American agents, 
making a specialty of this trade, pros- 
pered at the expense of Canadian 
agents. 

The large steel manufacturers in the 
1890s at Pittsburgh enjoyed the benefit 
of a protective duty, and manufacturers 
generally mouthed “Buy American,” but 
when they wanted to buy labor they 
sought the cheapest market and import- 
ed labor by the boatload. I think that 
“Buy American” when applied to the 
British insurance companies, who have 
a long and honorable record in this 
country, is a rank injustice. They pay 
their taxes and their losses and employ 
American help. It just isn’t fair. Be- 
sides we need the foreign markets for 
cur surplus manufactured goods, and if 
we don’t allow the other nations to sell 
to us, we can’t sell to them. They are 
erecting tariff walls against us in con- 
sequence, the same as we do against 
them (only we think it unfair for them 
to do to us what we have done to them, 
and act like spoiled children). The eco- 
nomic tangle the world is in now will 
never be unravelled until we realize that 
reciprocity in trade between nations is 
necessary, and this 3uy American” 
“Buy British” stuff is a real step back- 
ward. 

The manufacturer thinks he is being 
benefited by this “Buy American” stuff, 
but he 1s fooling himself. This is not a 
political matter, but a matter of sound 
economics. All other nations doing the 
same as we do in this matter of “Buying 
English,” “Buying French,” make matters 
worse, Also it retards the settlement of 
inter-allied debts. The trouble with the 
whole world today is that everybody is 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. The foreign companies in the 
U. S. should not suffer by the “Buy 
American” policy, but they will. 

Also American companies will suffer 
in Canada, where they are _ heavily 
planted and have valuable property. As 
early as 1912, I felt this sentiment among 
the people there, viz., that we were bar- 
ring their products and that they were 
going to retaliate by not “Buying 
American,” but the manufacturers (like 
our manufacturers) were nevertheless 
purchasing outside “not buying Cana- 
dian.” They sought the lower foreign 
market (American) when they wanted 
anything as far as 


being propagandized 


. 


“Buying Canadian” 


they were concerned was meant for the 
Canadian purchasers, not for manufac- 
turers. The same applied and still ap- 
plies to the American manufacturer. 

There was a time when this country 
needed the carrying capacity of the old 
solid English insurance companies, as 
there were not enough American com- 
panies to supply the needs of the public, 
especially after some of the great con- 
flagrations in the seventies. Let us be 
fair toward our fine English competi- 
tors in the insurance market of the U. S., 
and then we can expect the same treat- 
ment in return if the shoe is on the 
other foot. 

* * * 


Brother With Manila Magazine 


My younger brother, H. George Horn- 
bostel, ex-lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, who has traveled all over the 
world and has had many "ee is 
now settled down in Manila, P. , being 
on the staff of the excellent Philippine 
Magazine as advertising and circulation 
manager; also, he and his wife contri- 
bute to the columns. His wife, whom he 
married at Guam while in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, has furnished several fine 
drawings for the front cover of the 
magazine. She was a von Costinoble, 
of old European nobility. Her German 
father settled in Guam. Lieutenant 
Hornbostel had to interne his own 
father-in-law, I am told. I don’t know 
whether this is true or not. Mrs. Horn- 
bostel’s great-grandfather on her ma- 
ternal side, Robert Blume, was shot in 
Vienna about 1848, as he took part in 
the general uprising of the people all 
through Europe, and was associated with 
Carl Schurz, who had to flee for his 
life, came to the United States, and be- 
came U. S. Senator, then Secretary of 
State and Minister to Germany, accredit- 
ed to the old Emperor’s government. 


The irony of fate was that he presented 
his credentials to the very man who had 
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ordered him shot. 

Blume was famed in Europe as the 
translator of Fenimore Cooper’s Leath- 
erstocking Tales into German, and he 
made them very popular. They were as 
widely read in Germany as in the U. S. 

If my brother were to write of his 
experiences—wandering all over the 
world—they would be very interesting, 
certainly more so than my travels. While 
in the U. S. service he was stationed at 
Manila when the Philippines had not 
yet been entirely subjugated or pacified. 
Having some knowledge of forestry he 
was sent (under the guise of a forester) 
into the wild and hostile interior to ob- 
serve and discover what was going on 
there, as it was reported that a number 
of Japanese were exploring or survey- 
ing the interior. 

Before being with the Marine Corps 
he was with the U. S. Coast Artillery. 
He lived in Puerto Rico for a while. 
For several years, after leaving the ser- 
vice, he was with a scientific expedition 
exploring in Oceanica, trying to trace 
the origin of a race that preceded the 
modern Polynesians, of whose civiliza- 
tion there are many ruins extant—huge 
monoliths with hollowed circular stones 
on top, but of which the modern inhabi- 
tants had no records. Truly a full and 
adventurous life. 
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INVESTMENT BILL AT ALBANY 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York State Assembly by Assemblyman 
E. S. Moran, Jr., of Brooklyn, Demo- 
crat, to provide that the capital and sur- 
plus of insurance companies shall be in- 
vested only in securities of the United 
States government, state and municipal 
bonds, of a corporation in which it may 
legally invest, domiciled within the 
United States or upon the pledge of real 
property situated within this country. 
Such a bill would prohibit foreign in- 
vestments. 
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Need For Care In 
Application of Forms 


UNDERWRITING IN DEPRESSION 
w. G. Rich of L. & L. & G. Calls for 
Special Attention to Underwriting 
Factors at Present Time 





Steps to take to insure better under- 
writing in times of depression were dis- 
cussed by W. G. Rich, assistant manager 
of the Pacific Coast department of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, when 
speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific in San Francisco recently. He 
said that as conditions generally today 
rendered the task of securing an under- 
writing profit more difficult than nor- 
mally then extra care must be taken by 


those in charge of passing on fire risks. 

Special attention should be given to 
the four major underwriting factors of 
ownership, occupancy, construction and 
protection, Mr. Rich said. After treat- 
ing these subjects in detail the speaker 
turned to questions of forms and rates. 
Continuing, he said: 

“The next step is to apply the form 
of coverage. As I have already indi- 
cated, forms were broadened during the 
prosperous years. We must be prepared 
to keep in step with modern business 
conditions, but this does not excuse loose 
practices. The fundamental principles 
of indemnity and average still apply— 
and will always apply—to insurance. If 
underwriting is the art of selection, an 
assured who selects against the company 
is not as good a risk as one who insures 
all his properties. In the preparation 
and examination of forms, we must scru- 
tinize the exclusion clause. The expres- 
sion—property not otherwise specifically 
insured’—should call for further inquiry. 


You may find that the insured, after se- 
curing a rate based upon the inclusion 
of all his properties, specifically insures 
some of the more desirable portions 
thereof. Sometimes this clause gives the 
insured the opportunity of making a 
claim for property which, by agreement, 
should have been specifically insured, 
but after the fire it is found that he ne- 
glected to do so. 

“In dealing with large schedules of 
insurance, many of which run into mil- 
lions of dollars, it is physically impos- 
sible to get an inventory at the time of 
the fire, in order to determine if the 
average clause has been lived up to. 
Properties of this character are fre- 
quently insured on a depreciated book 
value basis, whereas losses—as I have 
intimated elsewhere—are too often paid 
on a replacement basis. I deprecate the 
use of forms which cover all the in- 
sured’s properties in the State without 
designating the locations of properties 
so insured. There are a few such forms 
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in existence and almost invariably the 
losses are premium eaters. 

“On the question of forms, an inter- 
esting case has just recently been de- 
cided in the State of New York where 
the property insured was a sprinklered 
building and its additions adjoining and 
communicating. The policy contained a 
sprinkler warranty. At the rear of the 
sprinklered building, there were some 
frame buildings owned by the same as- 
sured and occupied in the conduct of 
his business, which was the manufac- 
ture of mattresses. The frame build- 
ings were not sprinklered, neither were 
they physically attached to the front 
building, except by a private telephone, 
steam pipes and electric wires, and a 
cable which was used for the purpose 
of transporting merchandise from one 
building to another. Both the trial 
court and the appellate division held 
that the companies were liable for loss 
to the rear buildings. 

Improper Forms Prove Costly 

“Precise language in the description 
of the risks to be covered should be the 
order of the day. There is no way of 
proving it, but I have a distinct feeling 
that more money is lost by improper 
forms than by too low rates. The rate 
is merely a factor for determining the 
final cost. Theoretically, every risk 
should be subject to 100% average, and 
the more complete the insurance cover- 
age is, the greater proportion of salvage 
can be estimated. In other words, the 
‘loss probability’ is so much lower, and 
this is reflected in lower average rates. 

“On the subject of rate, I have very 
little to say, except that adjustments in 
many rating schedules are necessary. 
Unfortunately, we find ourselves ham- 
pered by restrictive legislation in so 
many states that it is almost impossible 
to make necessary rate revisions. In 
many territories we need better balanced 
rating schedules. Rates are arbitrary 
and we should be in a position to quick- 
ly register changing conditions by 
changes in the rates, although in some 
portions of the country it takes years to 
effect rate revisions upwards, and by the 
time the revisions are made, the con- 
ditions themselves have frequently again 
changed. Simplification in rating sched- 
ules is desirable. Over-refinement causes 
great expense in the Rating Bureaus 
and company offices and gives endless 
opportunity for chiseling. If rate quo- 
tations were always in multiples of five 
cents, with no rate changes permitted 
for less than five cents, a great many 
rate revisions and unnecessary expense 
might be eliminated. 

“The final operation is the establish- 
ment of the net line. Each office is a 
law unto itself and it would be neither 
practicable nor desirable to attempt to 
dogmatize on this subject. There are, 
however, a few principles that might be 
observed and the first one is somewhat 
in the nature of a paradox. Underwrite 
the gross and the net will take care of 
itself. It is a fallacy to believe that a 
poor classification can be made profit- 
able by passing off to the reinsurer an 
undue proportion of sub-standard busi- 
ness. The underwriter who indulges in 
this practice to any great extent is due 
for a rude awakening. The net line that 
the company may write on any given 
classification depends upon the financial 
strength of the company, the volume of 
business that it writes, and its own ex- 
perience. On good classes, it is a mis- 
take to establish a net line far beyond 
the normal average line that can be se- 
cured, because a single loss will distort 
the result so badly that the class will 
be unprofitable. Reinsurance primarily 
is designed for the purpose of enabling 
the original writing company to average 
its lines, and it is not intended as a 
slop-bucket in which to throw the un- 
desirable business.” 


N. J. AGENT WED 53 YEARS 

Mr. and Mrs. TD. N. Messler of Som- 
merville, N. J., have celebrated their 
fifty- third wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Messler is a well-known local agent as 
is also his son, Garwood O. Messler, an 
officer of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters. 
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Underwriting Automobile Risks 
Under Current Upset Conditions 


Wm. T. Barr of Crum & Forster Group Outlines Problems of 
Dealers’ Risks and Individual Cars; Urges Con- 


centration on Actual Value Forms 


A review of automobile underwriting 
problems, as affected by the present busi- 
ness reaction, was presented by William T. 
Barr, anager of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Pacific Department of Crum 
& Forster, when speaking before the an- 
nual mectng of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Pacific in San Fran- 
cisco. His address in part follows: 

I do not like the word “depression.” 
The words “overthrow” and “upset” are 
somewhat synonymous and so let me 
first plant the thought that we are now 
called upon, in the automobile insurance 
business, to underwrite under conditions 
which have “upset” many of our previ- 
ously established ideas. Business is 
passing through a period of test and 
trial such as has not been experienced 
in the history of this glorious country. 
As conditions in the automobile industry 
itself change we are called upon to scrap 
our old ideas, create new ones, revise our 
methods and forms of coverage, systems 
of rating and methods of adjustment of 
losses. The automobile is no longer 
looked upon as a luxury; it is no longer 
considered costly or difficult to obtain. 
This latter, we as underwriters know to 
our sorrow. It is all too readily obtain- 
able, hence a large part of our moral 
hazard. 

My first thought is “get the desirable 


’ 


business.” How to differentiate between 
desirable and undesirable business. How 
to get any business at all in view of the 
marked reduction in production on the 
part of the manufacturers. 


Old Cars Prevail 


According to reliable information the 
number of passenger cars produced in 
the United States during the year 1929 
was about 4,590,000; in 1930 this dropped 
to about 2,788,000 and in 1931 it had 
dropped to 1,970,000, while for the year 
just closed, 1932, for which year figures 
are not available to me, it is estimated 
that production dropped to not more than 
1,225,000 passenger cars. In other words 
production during 1932 was but 20% to 
25% of the production in the peak year 
1929. 

Not since 1918 when factory facilities 
were being used for war materials has 
the production of new cars been so low. 
While there is such a heavy drop in pro- 
duction of new passenger cars registra- 
tion has not decreased in anything like 
the same proportion. In our own State, 
California, registrations for 1932 were 
only off about 5%, indicating that the 
automobile owner will keep a car re- 
gardless of its vintage. If he cannot 
afford a new car he hangs on to his old 
one. This, however, depreciates in value 
and so our source of income is auto- 
matically decreased with each passing 
year. 

Before the underwriter is called upon 
to exercise his knowledge and experience 
the salesman must of necessity first dili- 
gently apply himself. The special agent, 
local agent and broker all have a more 
difficult task today than formerly. A 
number of reasons come to mind in ex- 
planation of the difficulties of the pro- 
ducers. Some of the largest manufac- 
turers have through agencies of their 
own creation and under their own con- 
trol deprived the local agent and broker 
of any opportunity to participate in the 
new car business particularly as regards 
the coverages written by the fire insur- 
ance companies. Financing institutions 
are writing their own automobile insur- 
ance permitting the vendee to pay for 


his protection over a period of time in 
the same manner that he pays for his 
car. 

Our non-association friends, stock com- 
panies, mutuals and reciprocals continue 
on their “giddy” way, appoint dealers 
and finance companies as agents and 
are and have for years been making ag- 
gressive campaigns for business through 
the dealer, while association members 
have been estopped through the rules of 
the association from making such ap- 
pointments and considerable desirable 
business is lost to us. Association com- 
panies have consistently declined to pay 
commissions to dealers for the purpose 
of protecting their agents. This is a 
matter that must be considered by the 
companies and agents together, the fi- 
nance companies and dealers being in 
control of the time sales business and 
are enjoying the commissions accruing 
from this class of business. If the fi- 
nance business calls for special treat- 
ment as to rates, forms and commissions 
then let us give it such treatment, but 
let us at least put ourselves in a posi- 
tion where we can feel free to go after 
it. 

Premium Income Can Be Increased 

Greatly 


The volume of premiums arising out 
of the ownership and operation of mo- 
tor vehicles, taking the coverages writ- 
ten by fire and casualty companies, now 
approximates, if it does not exceed, the 
fire insurance premium income. Cali- 
fornia has the second largest registra- 
tion of motor vehicles of any state in 
the Union, the total registration for 1931 
being in excess of 2,000,000, Los Angeles 
County alone accounting for more than 
850,000 vehicles. In California alone the 
latest estimates show the automobile 
premium volume, for all classes, to be 
over $40,000,000 annually, and as this is 
less than $20 per car on the basis of 
registration, it becomes evident at once 
that through concentrated solicitation 
and a better quality of salesmanship this 
volume may very readily be doubled. 

In underwriting the automobile we 
must consider the interests of the manu- 
facturer, this being the first point of 
contact for the underwriter. Coverage 
for the manufacturer is in but little de- 
mand out here on the Pacific Coast. 
Special forms of coverage are available, 
but inasmuch as this branch of our busi- 
ness is seldom written on the Coast I 
shall take the liberty of passing on to 
the underwriting problems more fre- 
quently encountered. 

Problems on Dealers’ Risks 


We next come to the dealer. Here we 
are confronted with a live problem. The 
automobile industry, during the past few 
years, has fared no better than the next 
business. Sales have been slow. Values 
have depreciated. Dealers’ stocks, while 
not as extensive as in more prosperous 
times, nevertheless today involve consid- 
erable values, and the underwriter han- 
dling dealers’ lines can well afford to 
ponder over the experience of the com- 
panies writing automobile insurance in 
the year 1921. Present-day conditions 
are more serious in the writer’s opinion 
than were the conditions of 1921. De- 
pressions such as we are now going 
through unquestionably increase the 
moral hazard, and we all know that bad 
moral hazard is responsible for a very 
large percentage of contested claims un- 
der automobile policies. 

The dealer of today, and he is to be 
found in every town and city, large and 
small, throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, in addition to the sales end 
of his business, generally runs a repair 
shop, sells gasoline, oil and other sup- 
plies and the liability piling up under 





one roof under these sales agencies is 


enormous. It is well for the underwriter 
to check his liability under dealers’ open 
policies at stated intervals. 

This is essential if the form of policy 
is the certificate or monthly reporting 
form. The values of second hand cars 
in the dealers’ possession should be 
carefully checked particularly inasmuch 
as the dealer today is prone to liberality 
in his anxiety to sell the prospective 
purchaser, and is inclined to place a high 
valuation on cars taken in on trade. 

Adequate Coverage Essential 

The dealer must have fire insurance 
protection. His values are high; he uses 
his line of credit with his bank, and the 
bank requires that he protect its inter- 
ests by insurance. The banker wants 
real protection and the financial stand- 
ing of the company in which the dealer 
is insured is of vital importance to the 
banker. The fire hazard can be checked. 
Inspections can be made by the field men 
and the liability assumed by the under- 
writer for his company adjusted in keep- 
ing with the inspection report. 

Dealers require a substantial down 
payment (or at least whatever the 
amount paid, appears substantial to the 
vendee) before they part with possession 
of the automobile. We deliver our poli- 
cies and the prevailing credit rules set 
up primarily for the benefit of the agent 
and broker are extended by the agent 
and broker to the assured. The public 
expects prompt payment of losses. Why 
not prompt payment of premiums? 
Chronically slow agents, brokers or as- 
sureds are a source of continuing trouble. 

During the past year or two many or- 
ganizations have come into being which 
make a specialty of furnishing long time 
credit to assureds through the medium 
of financing his insurance premiums and 
this ‘plan, the writer believes, will in 
many instances save the business for the 
agent and company and enable the as- 
sured to enjoy adequate protection at a 
time when he is hard pressed to find the 
cash to pay the premiums due in one 
lump sum, leaving his credit open at the 
bank for the conduct of his regular busi- 
ness. 

The business of insurance is feeling 
the public’s inability to pay premiums 
in all of its branches. This is particu- 
larly true in the fire, theft and collision 
classifications of the new automobile 
branch of our business. This tendency 
on the part of the public can be over- 
come in large measure by a proper pres- 
entation of the facts. Losses will occur 
regardless of the care exercised by the 
automobile owner, and a collision, a fire 
or a theft, can put a crimp in the own- 
er’s bank roll, if he has one these days, 
which may seriously handicap him. 

Actual Value Policy 


The underwriter can assist the pro- 
ducer by pointing out the advantages 
of the actual value policy. This form of 
policy I believe permits the easier loss 
adjustments. It eliminates the difficulty 
frequently encountered where the as- 
sured holds a specified amount policy, in 
the event of a total loss, wherein the 
assured naturally, from his point of view, 
feels that the amount of insurance writ- 
ten and paid for by him is the amount 
he should recover. If the adjuster is 
successful in bringing the assured to a 
realization of the fact that his car has 
depreciated in value and that the com- 
pany under the policy contract is not 
required to pay more than the car is 
worth he nevertheless feels that the 
company and his agent is at fault for 
taking a greater amount of money for a 
greater amount of insurance than the 
company is willing to pay in the event 
of a total loss. The actual value policy 
climinates this difficulty inasmuch as the 
company has not in any manner placed 
a prior valuation on the car. Collision 
insurance has always, within the writer’s 
recollection, been written on the actual 
value basis. 

The computing of premiums under the 
actual value form is simple enough, and 
the liability assumed by the company is 
readily determined. The objection some- 
times urged that under this form of pol- 
icy the company is assuming an un- 
known liability does not apply. It is 





possible to estimate accurately the max. 
imum amount at risk on a given car, At 
the time the daily report is passed 
through the company office the esti. 
mated amount of liability can be set up 
on the daily report and a record of the 
liability assumed can easily be deter. 
mined. Some owners are naturally sys. 
picious, feeling that in the event of a 
loss they would be entirely at the mercy 
of the adjuster, since no amount of jn- 
surance is stated, but they overlook the 
fact that under the stated amount form 
of policy the amount named is in no 
sense a guarantee. As the actual value 
form becomes more generally adopted 
this will disappear, the companies being 
able to demonstrate the fairness of their 
intentions by actual loss settlements. 
Filling Out Applications 

In underwriting automobile insurance 
careful attention should be paid to the 
detailed completion of all applications, 
This applies as forcibly to non-policy 
writing agencies as to agencies writing 
their own policies. The name of the 
assured should be correctly stated. He 
may be an individual operating under a 
fictitious name. The assured may be a 
co-partnership, operating under their in- 
dividual names or operating under a fic- 
titious name, or again the assured may 
be a corporation, and the corporate name 
should be correctly stated, it being es- 
sential that care be exercised at the time 
the application is taken if unnecessary 
correspondence is to be avoided. 

In furnishing the address of the as- 
sured the street number, town, county 
and state should be given, the town and 
county, in addition to the state being 
frequently required for underwriting pur- 
poses. Particular attention must be paid 
to the warranties of the policy. It is im- 
portant that the assured’s occupation or 
business be given in complete detail and 
where the assured is an employe that 
the name and address of his employer 
be given in full. This latter is doubly 
important if the car is being purchased 
under conditional sales contract, in which 
event full information as to any lien, 
mortgage or other encumbrance should 
be shown and the conditions under 
which the automobile is being purchased 
clearly set forth. In considering com- 
mercial vehicles it is essential that the 
underwriter have before him advices as 
to the uses to which the vehicle is to be 
put, that is the nature of the business in 
which it is used. 

Information About Assured 


Given full particulars regarding the 
risk we are in a position to consider 
it properly, taking the information fur- 
nished on the application into consid- 
eration along with other known factors. 
The statistical department of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol informs us that 
numerically the most serious group of 
accidents occur on the long straight 
stretches of wide open paved highways 
where speed is possible. The past rec- 
ord of the assured is of primary im- 
portance and in this connection our fel- 
low members of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Association, operat- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, have available 
the services of the checking bureau of 
that organization, to enable them to learn 
something of the record of an applica- 
tion for insurance particularly if the ap- 
plicant has previously been insured in an 
association company. ; 

This information relates to his past 
loss record, his responsibility, if any, for 
the losses; advices regarding cancellation 
for cause resulting from fraud, loss fre- 
quency, non-payment of premium, and 
information from credit reporting com- 
panies, or other sources, regarding indi- 
vidual assureds, dealers, finance compa- 
nies. It will readily be appreciated that 
this service is of major. importance 1n 
times like the present. 6: 

In treating with commercial or public 
fleets it is advisable to set up machinery 
to review periodically the experience, the 
size of the risk, that is the number 0 
pieces of equipment involved, or the 
premium will enable the underwriter to 
determine as to the frequency of these 
reviews. All automobile fleet risks 
where there is a congestion of liability 
should be inspected. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


L’Atlantique Claim 
Rumor Called False 


NO REFUSAL TO PAY LOSS 





Commission Finds Fire Was Incendiary 
in Origin; Other Data on Adjust- 
ment Progress 





A rumor which has gained currency 
to the effect that underwriters in the 
London marine insurance market are 
refusing to settle the claim on the French 
liner L’Atlantique is generally  dis- 
credited in London. According to the 
Daily Telegraph, the matter has not even 
been placed before the underwriters for 
consideration because as yet no claim 
has been made by the owners. The ves- 
sel is insured on a value of 100,120,000 
francs and only if the repairs conse- 
quent upon the fire cost this amount 
would the owners be entitled to claim 
a total loss. Before this could be done 
the owners would have to abandon the 
vessel to underwriters as a necessary for- 
mality. 

Meanwhile the Commission which has 
been investigating the cause of the fire 
has reached the conclusion that the out- 
break was intentional. The report con- 
tains the statement: “No other cause 
than malevolence seems to have been 
responsible for the fire.” 

This appears to indorse the hint which 
M. Leon Meyer, the former Minister of 
Merchant Marine, gave in the Senate 
recently when he said in a public state- 
ment on the cause of the fire that the 
ereatest discretion was necessary. He 
also asked for the appointment of a 
criminal inquiry court. 

Bordeaux Investigation 

The case is now in the hands of the 
judicial authorities, the findings having 
been transmitted to the Bordeaux Court. 
Depositions have been made by members 
of the crew and the authorities are 
working on important clues. Captain 
Schoofs, commander of the ill-fated ves- 
sel, when informed of the findings of the 
Commission, said he was not surprised, 
having been suspicious of the fact that 
the fire started in two cabins at once. He 
also pointed out that after the crew ap- 
peared to have ‘almost mastered the 
original fire the flames burst forth in a 
different part of the ship and after that 
it was impossible to overcome them. 

The finding of the vessel a constructive 
total loss by the French Tribunal of 
Commerce is stated to have been ob- 
jected to by certain underwriters, who 
have set up an independent committee 
to deal with the question of repairing 
the vessel. London underwriters claim 
complete ignorance of the appointment 
of any such committee, but it is pos- 
sible that this action may have been 
taken by French underwriters. A well- 
known London underwriter who was in- 
terested in the risk through his French 
agency, however, declares that he has 
no knowledge of any action taken by 
French underwriters. 





MAY RESIGN FROM I. M. U. A. 

The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh has given notice of intention to 
resign from the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association. The resignation 
does not become effective for sixty days 
alter the notice of intention is filed and 
it is possible that the company may be 
persuaded to change its mind. Several 
other companies have in the past threat- 
ened to quit the I. M. U. A., but their 
difficulties were ironed out satisfactorily 
before the expiration of the sixty day 
period 





NEW SHANGHAI COMPANY 
A new company, the China Marine & 
Accident, has been organized in Shang- 
hai with a capital of $200,000 to write 
Marine and accident business. 





Increased Hazards of 
Speedy Ocean Liners 


There can be hardly any doubt that 
an increase in the speed of passenger 
vessels increases the risk for the marine 
underwriter considerably. Any repairs 
to the machinery of ocean greyhounds 
are more costly than to the equipment 
of slower vessels; the risk of collision is 
undoubtedly also higher for them than 
for the ordinary vessels and these fast 
ships are, as a rule, far more expen- 
sively furnished. 

A further point deserving considera- 
tion is the fact that these fast vessels 
naturally make during a year more 
round trips than the slower boats, re- 
sulting in an increase in depreciation. It 
is claimed that the care used in the 
building and operating of these vessels 
is so much greater than in slower ves- 
sels, that these factors are offset. In 
the light of recent experiences with lux- 
ury steamers this may reasonably be 
doubted. 

Especially the steering of these giants 
offers problems which must be consid- 
ered an increase in hazard. The inspec- 
tion of the wreck of the Atlantique by 
the fire chief of Paris has shown that 
the accumulation of light in a single 
cabin has led to temperatures up to 200 
degrees between the metal and wooden 
partitions of the luxury cabins. This 
heat not only dries out the woodwork 
but still more the furnishings of the 
cabins. It must cause some thought that 
the fires in luxury liners usually break 
out in the first class cabins and rarely, 
in the third, where these luxury fea- 
tures naturally are not so pronounced. 


MAGDALEN RIVER PLAN 


New Type of Tug Ordered from Ger- 
many to Try to Navigate Rapids of 
River in Colombia 

Navigation on the Magdalen River in 
Colombia is divided into two parts; first 
from the sea harbor of Baranquilla to 
La Dorado and the second trip from 
Beltran to Girardot. Between La Do- 
rado and Beltran a number of rapids 
makes navigation impossible and the 
river cargoes are unloaded at La Dorado, 
transported by rail from La Dorado to 
Beltran and there reloaded on river 
boats for the rest of the trips. This 
transshipment as well as the storing at 
La Dorado and Beltran not only makes 
the transport of goods expensive but 
causes much loss to underwriters, as the 
goods frequently are stored for consid- 
erable time at both ends of the rapids 
and are subject to pilferage and insuf- 
ficient storage facilities. This has been 
one of the chief drawbacks in the ship- 
ping on the river. 

_In Baranquilla a corporation, the 
Navigation Company without Transship- 





ment, has been formed which proposes to 
do away with the transshipment and to 
negotiate the rapids. To this end a spe- 
cially constructed tug has been ordered 
from a steel mill in Germany (Silesia) 
which will be able to pull a number of 
river boats up-river over the rapids by 
means of a steel rope which is anchored 
at Beltran. In case the rope should 
break the tug automatically increases its 
horsepower to 1,000 and remains under 
control, so that it can return with the 
river boats to La Dorado, then nego- 
tiate the rapids alone, re-anchor the 
steel rope and return for the boats. 

If this scheme proves itself to be prac- 
ticable much time and expense as well 
as many claims against insurance com- 
panies will be saved in the future. 


A. W. Barthelmes Speaks 
On Inland Marine Lines 


A. Wesley Barthelmes, manager of the 
inland marine department of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, spoke before the re- 
cent Sales Congress in Pittsburgh on the 
sales opportunities offered local agents 
by inland marine coverages. The major 
part of his address was published in The 
Eastern Underwriter of February 10. 
The conclusion follows: 

Watch out for reports of change of 
address under fire or burglary policies. 
Explain to these policyholders the fact 
that policies covering in specific loca- 
tions do not protect against the perils 
of transportation while the property is 
being moved from one location to an- 
other. Loss files of the companies show 
many cases where entire truck loads 
have been destroyed through fire, colli- 
sion or other insured accident. Such as- 
sureds are extremely grateful to the 
agent for his thoughtfulness in suggest- 
ing this remarkable inexpensive protec- 
tion to them. Over 100,000 householders 
removed their chattels to newer abodes 
on October 1 in New York City alone. 

Tourist or Personal Effects Floater 

Be on the alert for persons contem- 
plating a tour to foreign or domestic 
places. Include in your list also any 
member of a family having wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, furs, sportsmen’s imple- 
ments, etc., in locations outside the domi- 
cile. Educate them to the usefulness of 
this form of indemnity which covers per- 
sonal effects outside the home against 
practically all risks. The cost is mod- 
erate—the protection great and every 
customer on an agent’s books should 
carry such a policy as readily as a fire 
policy on personal as readily in the home 
If you don’t carry such a policy, prac- 
tice what you preach and take out one 
for yourself and family. 

Personal Jewelry and Fur Floater 

We can sum up this coverage in a few 
words: “All Risks’—‘“All Situations”’— 
“Anywhere in the World” on scheduled 
articles of jewelry and furs. Agents 
should remember that “all risks” includes 
many risks such as fire, mysterious dis- 
appearances, loss of stones from settings 
in addition to theft, pilferage, burglary 
and larceny. All the inland marine com- 
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RUSSIAN PACIFIC FLEET 





Built Up Again in Last Ten Years; 


Trade Heavier Than Pre-War; 
Equiping Harbors 

The Russian merchant marine, which 
after the war and revolution disappeared 
almost entirely, has been built up again 
in the past ten years. Traffic is heavy 
at Vladivostock, and much has been 
done to improve harbor facilities along 
the coast. 

Russian Pacific traffic in 1913 amount- 
ed to 1,264,000 tons. In 1924 it was down 
to 935,000 tons, but by 1932 it had risen 
to 4,000,000 tons. In 1924 the Russian 
Pacific fleet totaled only 16,290 tons, but 
by 1928 it had risen to 33,000 tons and 
in 1932 to 112,750 tons with 19,000 addi- 
tional tons under construction. Capital 
invested in Pacific harbors has grown 
from 87,000 rubles in 1924 to 9,400,000 
last year. The Soviet tonnage in Vladi- 
vostock rose from 8% in 1928 to W% 
during 1932. 

Nevertheless trade has grown much 
faster than facilities or bottoms. Vladi- 
vostock is unable to handle the trade 
satisfactorily and especially during win- 
ter and spring much delay occurs 
through lack of facilities. The Pacific 
Coast has been supplied with lights and 
radio stations, none of which existed at 
the beginning of the first five-year plan 
At present 75% of the Soviet trade is 
Soviet bottoms 








panies maintain complete loss settling fa- 
cilities in every principal city in the 
world where claimants may be indemni- 
fied “on the spot” abroad in the same 
prompt manner as would obtain in this 
country. Also policies for valued amounts 
are not unknown to the inland under- 
writer, although rather unheard of in 
other divisions of the insurance business 
I mention these items so that there will 
be no question in the minds of the agents 
of the country of the superiority of the 
inland marine personal jewelry and fur 
floater over any form of similar name 
issued by other classes of underwriters 
covering but a few named perils 


t 


UNIVERSAL, N. J.. STATEMENT 

The Universal of Newark shows assets 
of $3,646,151 in its annual statement for 
1932. The net surplus is $460,908 and the 
capital $1,000,000. The company has a 
reserve for unearned premiums of $404,- 
123, and a contingency reserve of $480,- 
000. President Samuel Bird states that 
the company improved its financial 
standing last year by reinsuring all its 
eg 





fire business in the American of New- 
ark. The ocean and inland marine and 
1utomebile business was conducted at a 
rrofit in 1932 


COLOGNE RE. CORRECTION 


In a story 





y about the reorganizati 
plans of the Cologne Reinsurance of Co- 
logne, Germany, published in The East- 
ern Underwriter on January 6, the state- 
ments were made that the comnany paid 
a dividend of 12% in 1931 and that the 
general manager, Walter Schmidt, was 
previously connected with the Munich 
Reinsurance The facts are that the 
company paid a 6% dividend in 1931 and 
Mr. Schmidt was formerly manager 
the Aachen & Munich Fire 


JOINS HALL & HENSHAW 
Hall & Henshaw of New York have 





been named marine ag sf he Equ 
table Fire & Mari he Phoenix of 
Hartford grouy in F. Murphy, f 
merly with the Potomac, North Ur 
derwriting gency, Inc., ar Ieox, 
Peck & Hughes, has joined cy 
as manager of the marine department. | 





G. A. T. DARBY VICE-CHAIRMAN 
f the committee of the 
Institute of London Underwriters held in 
London, G. A. T. Darby, n f the 
Marine Insurance Co., was unanimously 
elected deputy-chairman of the institute 
for the ensuing year. 


At a meeting 
| 


anager 
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SURETY 


Sturm Cautions Against Use Of 


Comparative Financial Statements 


Fidelity & Casualty Chairman Tells Resident Managers That 


Odious Inferences As To Company Conditions Should 
Not Be Drawn; Informs Staff About New 
Financial Strength of F. & C. 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, recently sent 
a letter to resident managers of the com- 
pany in which he discussed the action 
of the board of directors in further 
strengthening the company by providing 
$4,000,000 of new money. ‘One para- 
graph in the letter reads: 

“In stressing the strength of the fi- 
nancial condition of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty we caution you that it must not be 
used to compare our strength with any 
other casualty or surety company so as 
to draw an odious inference as to the 
condition of any other company. The 
Fidelity & Casualty stands on its own 
feet, squarely, and solicits its business 
on that basis rather than through an 
unethical method of comparison with an- 
other company in the same line of busi- 
ness.” 

Talks to Officers and Department 

Heads 


Chairman Sturm also discussed the fi- 
nancial condition of the company and 
made various interesting comments about 
underwriting, expenses and other col- 
lateral topics in an address to officers 
and heads of departments of the com- 
pany. He said in part: 

“There are many among those pres- 
ent who have been connected with the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. for a long num- 
ber of years, and to the extent that your 
work has been constructive it has stood 
in good stead in these trying times. 

“In the more recent period, including 
myself, many of you have identified 
yourselves with the Fidelity & Casualty. 

“When the company was first acquired 
the first year was spent in surveying the 
operations of the company, getting ac- 
quainted and formulating ideas for im- 
provement and more constructive opera- 
tions. In the last two years our time 
has been devoted to carrying out the 
reorganization which we felt was neces- 
sary if the Fidelity & Casualty was to 
grow and operate at a profit. 

“To all here I want to express my ap- 
preciation for the constructive work that 
has been done. It involved giving your 
entire time unselfishly in order that we 
might come through this reconstruction 
period as early as possible. 

Putting New Money Into the Company 

“We have been passing through a time 
when even exceptionally well-managed 
conservative companies have been sorely 
tried. During this period the Fidelity 
& Casualty has been strengthened 
through placing $3,000,000 of new money 
into it in the year 1930 and $4,000,000 
during the year 1931. 

“Our reorganization has been about 
completed and we are now prepared to 
carry on more intensively, and I am 
pleased to inform you that at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors held this 
Morning it was decided to strengthen the 





ERNEST STURM 
company by providing $4,000,000 more of 


new money. This will place the com- 
pany in an outstanding financial posi- 
tion, giving you a sound company and 
enabling you to look every agent, broker 
and policyholder square in the eye and 
tell him that the Fidelity & Casualty 
can pay every claim in full and after 
doing that have its capital intact and 
show a substantial surplus. 

“T draw a picture of the Fidelity & 
Casualty as a giant Redwood tree that 
has been suffering from a _ disease 
through germs that have attacked the 
root but which is now in sound condi- 
tion. You have a company that has 
been tried by the acid test of time and 
has come through the storm of under- 
writing loss and depreciated security val- 
ues strong and ready to go forward. 

Underwriting 

“As regards our underwriting. Dur- 
ing the past the germ of improper under- 
writing caused a disease of the tree that 
was sure to destroy it. Sound policies 
have now been laid down for conserva- 
tive constructive underwriting and it de- 
volves upon everyone having to do with 
the underwriting to give the company 
the benefit of every doubt. I might say 
right here and now that any man in the 
underwriting —o of the business who 
is without good judgment will fail; that 
the man with good judgment and who 
takes the benefit of underwriting experi- 
ence but is swayed by the premium dol- 
ri on undesirable business will also fail, 
because the margin of profit in the busi 
ness is not sufficient to take the risk. 
The man with good judgment who takes 
advantage of underwriting experience, is 
conservative and knows when to say 
‘No’ will succeed. I warn you not to 
let the unsound underwriting germ get 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Non-Suit Agreement 
Among English Co.’s 


IGNORE NEGLIGENCE FACTOR 


Many Companies Make Pact Not to Sue 
Each Other on Smali Claims; Talk 
by W. A. Hurst 


The working of an_ inter-company 
agreement to eliminate much litigation 
between companies on automobile lia- 
bility claims was one of the features de- 
A. Hurst, general mana- 
ger of the Motor Union Insurance Co. 
and the Car & General in speaking be- 
fore the Insurance Institute of London 
recently. Many companies have ap- 
proved agreements whereby, in the event 
of third party claims, the issue of negli- 


scribed by 


gence as between the two insurance 
companies is to be ignored. 
So far these third-party agreements, 


Mr. Hurst explained, have provided only 
for claims of comparatively small value, 
but that benefit has already accrued is 
indicated by the tendency to bring 
claims of larger sums within their scope. 
The institution of these agreements is 
attributed to a feeling of alarm at the 
waste of money incurred by two com- 
panies in dispute between themselves as 
to the responsibility for a claim brought 
against their respective insureds by a 
third party having absolute right of re- 
dress against one or the other. It would 
seem that such agreements might pos- 
sibly have some effect in detracting from 
the value of discrimination in under- 
writing, for which, however, there should 
be compensation in the saving of ex- 
pense, he said 
In his lecture Mr. Hurst also discussed 
the matter of rates and public request 
for reductions. Such a _ request, he 
pointed out, involved a singularly com- 
plex problem, and as long as existing 
conditions continued the outlook was not 
too hopeful, and under prevailing con- 
ditions it was not practicable to intro- 
duce ,the wide range of rating which 
would be required to meet the merits of 
each i individual risk. He was convinced 
that what was needed was a radical im- 
provement in the standard of driving. If 
effective measures could be devised * 
bring about an improvement in road and 
traffic conditions, the result, obviously, 
would be reflected in a general reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Simi- 


CLASH ON MASS. BILLS 


J. W. Downs and Other Stock Co. Men 
Oppose Surety Bond Require- 
ments Urged by Mutuals 

Representatives of stock and non- 
clashed last 

before the 
Massachusetts joint legislative committee 
John W. Cronin, Liberty 
Mutual counsel, charging that “mutual 
casualty companies are being hamstrung 
for competitive reasons,” argued in sup- 
port of House bill 99 which would re- 
quire foreign surety companies doing 
business in Massachusetts to issue bonds 
required by other states without dis- 
crimination to sound domestic com- 
panies. 

The bill was opposed by J. T. Parker 
of O'Neill & Parker, Boston, who said 
that its passage would be an injustice to 
stock surety companies because they 
would be forced to guarantee obligations 
of their mutual competitors. Others in 
opposition were George W. Berry, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding vice-president, and 
John W. Downs, counsel, Massachusetts 
Federation, who said the proposed bill 
was unconstitutional, basically unsound 
and against good underwriting principles 

Counsel Downs and other stock repre- 
sentatives also opposed Cronin’s pro- 
posal that mutual companies be allowed 
to figure the dividends on commercial 
automobile liability law, maintaining that 
the bill intended solely to make it pos- 
sible to shove unprofitable taxicab busi- 
ness onto the stock companies 

There was no opposition to House bill 
627 advocated by Counsel Cronin, which 
would make the claims of insurance com- 


agency mutual interests 


week at Boston hearings 


on insurance. 


panies against employers under the 
workmen’s compensation law preferred 
claims, second only to claims for wages 


in the event of insolvency or bankruptcy 
Mr. Downs also spoke in its favor. 


SEEKS 3-DAY WEEK RATE 

A special 
cost of workmen’s compensation for 
those employed under emergency relief 
— has beer n suggested to the Com- 

yn Coun f Detroit by Dr. John S 
Hall col oem Dr. Hall rec m mends 
that he council officially establish three 


arrangement to reduce the 








or four days as the “weekly week” for 
such lab since at present compen- 
sation rates must be figured on six days 
a aah even though these workers are 
nly employed part-time 
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Chicago Accident Prevention 
Bureau Uses Camera Effectively 


Plan of Organized Police Action to Get Quick Evidence on 
Auto Accidents First Used in Evanston, IIl.; Now 
Being Adopted by Other Cities 


By Roger Williams Budlong, Chicago 


Chicago motorists awoke one morning 
last spring to discover that an accident 
no longer can be dismissed by merely 
turning it over to an insurance company 
for settlement; that a criminal proceed- 
must be that an 


ing also faced; and 


accident could mean trouble in the form 
of police action. 

Up until this time it had been custom- 
ary for the Chicago police to let eye- 
witnesses sign complaints. Since the gen- 
eral reluctant to do 


this, and since police officers are 


public usually is 


rarely 





substituted. The sponsors of these less 
stringent statutes invented the expres- 
sion—“Certainty and not severity of pun- 
ishment is the surest deterrent.” And 
to this day the axiom has lost none of 
its truth. 

Chicago has severe laws, but no sure 
means of carrying these laws out were 
quite like the Evanston plan. The last 
month before Chicago organized its bu- 
reau there were 912 automobile accidents 
in which 1,004 persons were injured, 77 
met death and thousands of dollars worth 
of property was damaged. The insur- 
ance companies were bearing the burden 
of ill-conceived blame in most of these 


‘ \ \ 
‘. 


- 


Evanston Traffic Detectives Measuring a Skid Mark at the Scene of an Accident. 
This Photograph Convicted the Driver. 


witnesses to accidents, the number of 
cases entered on the police docket for 
violation of laws in connection with ac- 
cidents, always has been insignificant. 
Likewise, dependent on witnesses for 
evidence in order to place the blame— 
evidence which is sometimes exaggerated, 
false or too fragmentary to justify a suit 
— insurance companies frequently have 
become victims of wrongly-placed blame. 
“Oh, I am insured. It was probably my 
fault. Collect from the XYZ Insurance 
Co. Here's my card,” too often has been 
the Quixotic manner of those involved in 
automobile accidents. 


First Tried in Evanston 


This organized police action—called 
the Bureau of Accident Prevention— 
though only ten months old in Chi- 
cago, was first tried three years ago in 
Evanston. September 1 is the anniver- 
sary of the first bureau of its kind, or- 
ganized under the leadership of F. M 
Kreml, whose plan in three short years 
has inspired other cities to follow suit. 

The theory upon which the Evanston 
and Chicago Bureaus of Accident Pre- 
vention are based is to be found in an 
age-old axiom which dates back to the 
days of early English jurisprudence. In 
those days it was a capital offense to 
steal a loaf of bread. 3ut this severe 
law did not curb bread stealing when 
hunger was the ruling passion and 
neither judge nor jury could be found to 
send a man to the gallows for this of- 
fence Acquittal was the result of any 
cases brought to justice. As a result this 
law was nullified for want of enforce- 
ment and newer, less severe laws were 


instances. Absurb verdicts were the re- 
sults of suits instituted without substan- 
tial evidence. Naturally, automobile in- 
surance rates were boosted and numer- 
ous motorists were driving about without 
any kind of liability or personal injury 
protection. 


Quick Report on Accidents 


The Chicago Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention has as its first fundamental the 
reporting of an accident as soon as it 
occurs. Police officers or motorcycle pa- 
trolmen report the accident, hold the 
automobiles and persons involved, unless 
the latter are injured, until cruising cars 
of traffic detectives are notified by radio. 
The squad nearest rushes to the scene 
of the accident with its cameras, tape 
measures, first aid kits and other para- 
phernalia. Evidence is gathered that will 
eventually convict one or both of the 
drivers of some misdemeanor or felony. 
It is the dispatch with which these in- 
vestigations are made and the certainty 
that charges will be lodged against the 
drivers, that is having the desired deter- 
rent effect. 

The traffic accident is a definite symp- 
tom of something wrong, says Major 
John Bauder, chief of the Chicago bu- 
reau, and if the state laws and city 
traffic ordinances are adequate there will 
be, except in rare instances, a violation 
involved. If clearly and accurately de- 
termined, the circumstances of the ac- 
cident will be ample evidence to convict 
for the violation. Testimony which will 


convince juries whose sympathies usuwal- 
ly lean toward the unfortunate, is usual- 
ly lacking where the conviction or ac- 








quittal of an individual is the verdict to 
be returned. So the bureau follows the 
same course of procedure as criminal de- 
tectives who gather evidence proving the 
guilt of the public enemy. 


Thumb and Foot Prints 


Thumb and foot prints are among the 
first clews a criminal detective tries to 
obtain. Cameras are invaluable in this 
work and enable him to bring evidence to 
court that is conclusive and convincing. 
The camera is the traffic detective’s 
greatest aid. Colliding cars leave skid 
marks, and impressions on one another 
that often show without reasonable doubt 
where the blame should be placed. The 
guilt of a driver sometimes must be de- 
termined by proof of which car hit which. 
Carefully made photographic evidence 
after the collision will establish that fact. 
In one case the impression of one car’s 
headlight on the door of another car 
proved that the former had precipitated 
the accident. The driver in this instance 
was convicted of driving through a stop 
signal which was against him. 

In the archives of the Evanston Bu- 
reau are files of picture evidence that tell 
a fascinating story. One shows the tell- 
tale deposit of dirt from a tire tread, 
left on the sidewalk by a hit-and-run 
driver, and the close up of the tire which 
matched the dirt “finger print.” This 
piece of camera evidence ultimately led 
to the arrest of the amazed driver. 

Skid marks make very convincing evi- 
dence. 
and camera, this evidence is brought into 
court. A skid mark 90 feet long be- 
ginning ten feet before a “Thru Street” 
stop sign, led to the conviction of an- 
other man involved in a collision. In 
another instance, locked wheels left skid 
marks which were photographed and 
measured. These marks indicated the 
exact path of the vehicle and after brake 
tests were made the investigators were 
able to state within a very few miles 
per hour how fast the driver was going 
at the time he applied his brakes. This 
particular accident broke a woman’s neck 
and set fire to the taxicab in which she 
was riding. Luckily she survived and 
what might have been a charge of homi- 
cide was changed to a charge of reckless 
driving and ignoring a stop sign. 


Importance of Photographic Evidence 


A boy on a bicycle was struck by a 
car which left the scene of the accident. 
Another car followed the hit-and-run 
driver far enough to identify his ma- 
chine partially. Later a search was made 
for a large black Stutz until one an- 
swering the description was found. A 
dent and blood stains on the fender made 
by the boy’s head—not perceptible under 
ordinary scrutiny—were evidence enough 
that it was the car. The owner was 
traced, photographic evidence was shown 
him and he pleaded guilty and received 
a sentence of $100 fine and ten days in 
jail. Fortunately, the boy’s skull was 
hard and did not fracture, or the term 
of incarceration would have been much 
more severe. 

It is not altogether for collisions of 
two or more vehicles that this bureau 
seeks camera evidence. Sometimes a 
driver shows evidence of recklessness 
without injuring anyone. In one case a 
driver wrapped his car around a tree all 
by himself in broad daylight. The street 
was clear, the view unobstructed, and 
damage sufficient to indicate reckless 
speed. When the driver got out of the 
hospital instead of sympathy from his 
solicitous friends, he got a warrant to 
appear in court, was convicted for reck- 
less driving based on photographic evi- 
dence recorded by police cameras. 

Cases too numerous to mention illus- 
trate the effectiveness of the Bureau of 
Accident Prevention. It is well to point 
out that photographs may be.used to ac- 
quit as well as convict. Once a picture 
taken at the scene of an accident show- 
ing an officer standing at the very spot 
where a pedestrian was run down by a 
car, proved the pedestrian’s claims re- 
garding the place of accident. were un- 
just, and the driver was exonerated. 

The effect this is having in Chicago 


With the aid of a tape measure’ 


ALBANY BILLS 
Three Introduced by Moran of Brooklyn 


Referred to Assembly Insurance 
Committee; Their Provisions 

Three bills amending the New York 
insurance law have been introduced jp 
the assembly by Edward S. Moran, Jr, 
of Brooklyn and referred to’ the insyr. 
ance committee. The first adds new 
section 18-a to the law providing that 
capital and surplus of insurance com- 
panies shall be invested only in secyrj- 
ties of the United States government or 
political sub-division thereof, of a cor- 
poration in which it may legally invest, 
domiciled within the United States or 
upon pledge of real property situated 
within the country. 

Another bill adds new section 59-a to 
the law and would prohibit disclosure 
of certain information by employers rela- 
tive to employes, to corporations issuing 
workmen’s compensation or group life 
insurance policies. The third amends 
section 49 of the law by providing an 
agent shall be deemed to be agent of 
the insurance company writing the policy 
insofar as any representation made or 
acts done by that agent in procuring and 
writing such policies are concerned. 





ASSOCIATED IND. RESULTS 
Total Assets of $4,233,413 Shown; Net 
Surplus $952,686 After Setting Up 
Contingent Reserve of $242,121 
The Associated Indemnity of San 
Francisco in its 1932 statement showed 
total admitted assets of $4,233,413, capi- 
tal of $500,000 and net surplus of $952,68% 
after setting up a voluntary contingent 
reserve of $242,121. The net premium in- 
come for the year was $2,870,353, a re- 
duction of 22% from the previous year. 
C. W. Fellows, president of the company, 
points out, however, that the reduction 
was only 119% when large reinsurance 
lines assumed in 1931 and not repeated 
in 1932 are eliminated from the com- 

parison. 

Mr. Fellows further states that loss re- 
serves have been arbitrarily increased; 
that the ratio of assets to total liabil- 
ities is 152% and that policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $1,452,686 represents 4% of total 
assets. An analysis of the company’s in- 
vestment portfolio shows that bonds held 
constitute more than 75% of all invest- 
ments. No mortgages or mortgage bonds 
are carried and there are no cross-hold- 
ings of stock between affiliated compa- 
nies of the group. 





MASS. SURETY ASS’N ELECTS 





Clark B. Bristol, Century Indemnity, Is 
New President; Other Officers and 
Directors Chosen 

The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of Massachusetts at its recent annual 
meeting elected Clark B. Bristol, Cen- 
tury Indemnity, as president. Mr. Bris- 
tol will be supported by T. W. Ames, 
National Surety, as vice-president; Rob- 
ert H. Brokenshire, also National Surety, 
as secretary, and George W. Berry, 
Massachusetts Bonding, as treasurer. | 

Represented on the executive commit- 
tee in addition to the president and vice- 
president are S. S. Perry, Massachusetts 
Bonding; John Sullivan, Royal Indem- 
nity; Francis M. Babson, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety; James P. Parker, United 
States F. & G.; Lawrence Moore, Fi- 
delity & Deposit, and Marc Hubbert, 
American Employers’. 


REWARD GOOD SAFETY RECORDS 

A good idea to encourage plant safety 
is being used by the Homestake Mining 
Co. of South Dakota which paid out in 
1932 $5,700 in $10 and $20 gold pieces as 
no-accident bonuses to employes who 
came through the year, 300 or more 
shifts, without an accident. 


—— 





and other cities who have been inspired 
by the Evanston experiment, is proving 
to everyone’s satisfaction that “certainty 
of punishment will curtail accidents much 
more quickly than severity. 
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meet its obligations promptly a complaint 
San to the state insurance department is the 
wed first thing a claimant thinks of. Mul- 
-api- tiple that by hundreds of individual cases 
2 6% and some conception will be obtained of 
gent rief that has poured into insurance 
1 in- tments in which the Union Indem- 
re- nity situation is an important factor. 
rear. Under the contemplated legislation e 
ARS oe nited States Guarantee Compan 
tion leposit with insurance departments suf- 
ance ici und securities to guarantee pay- 
ated full of any and_ all compensa- 7 7 7 <= , , . , 
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bil- to protect such insurance. These de- 
sur- b ing would be in addition to 
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in- y ‘oa is some question as 
eld r the several insurance depart- 
est- » in requiring these new 
5 from the sux ity companies 3 
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pa- ly at the Chicago meeting | 
mmissioners regard it as their 
roblem today. 
; Economy on Departmental Supervision 
Another live subject that is certain t ASSETS LIABILITIES 
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Edwin A. Jones Dies 
Of Heart Disease 
PROMINENT INSURANCE LAWYER 
Served As President of International 
Association of Insurance Counsel For 


Five Consecutive Terms 


Edwin A. 


Jones, widely and favorably 


known as an authority in insurance law 
circles and who founded the Interna 
tional Association of Insurance: unsel, 
served as its president for five consecu 
tive terms and was made honorary presi- 
dent upon his retirement from office last 


summer, died this week of heart diseas 


after an illness of seven months He 
was sixty years old Mr. Jones had 
been associated with the la irm of 
Katz & Sommerich at 120 Broadway, 
New York. 

Many years in the | 1 end of the 
business, Mr. Jones was vi resident 
and general solicitor of the Fidelity & 
Casualty up until his resignation in 1931 
to go into private practi H was 
one of that company’s att evs of re 


a 
York State litigation as well 
| 


ord in New 
as chief trial c 
Mr. Jones was best known to the in- 


uns¢ 


surance fraternity for his devotion to 
the Inter I nal \ wal f Insur 
ance Couns —_ his wears ae its 








eulded its affairs so intelli- 


president he 


vently that the association is now re- 
garded as a big factor in the develop- 
ment of insurance litigation in this 
country. 


During the war Mr. Jones was assist- 
ant counsel for the shipping and cor- 
poration division of the Alien Property 


Custodian’s oifice in New York. Among 
other activities he was a founder and 


president of the St. Lawrence 


yrmer 


Society of New York, member of the 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence, the 
New York State Bar Association and 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
1 New York. He also served as pro- 
fessor of dental jurisprudence at the 


New York University Dental College. 
DIEFENDORF 35 YEARS IN DEP’T 
On Tuesday John E. Diefendorf, chief 
examiner of miscellaneous companies for 
the New York Insurance Department, 
receiving the congratulations of his 
iny insurance friends as well as mem- 
rs of the Department of the comple- 
service with the 


n of thirty-five years’ 


Insurance Department. Superintendent 
Van Schaick expressed to Mr. Diefen- 
dorf the esteem and affection of the en- 
tire Department personnel 

lr. Diefendorf joined the Department 
in 1898 as a clerk He became chief ex- 

ner of miscellaneous companies in 
191] 





George E. Morrissey, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Bankers In- 

| demnity, was elected a vice-president 
| of the company at its board meeting 
| on Tuesday. Mr. Morrissey was in 
| the banking and investment field he- 


| Morrissey Elected V.-P. 
| 


fore being appointed superintendent 
of agents for.the Norwich Union In- 
demnity in 1927 by Harold P. Jackson, 
president of that company at the time, 
| who now is president of the Bankers 
| Indemnity. His selection was consid 





ered something of an experiment at 
the time, but when Mr. Jackson be- 
came president of the Bankers in 1930 
he thought so well of Mr. Morrissey’s 
work that he took him along. Mfr. 
Morrissey was honor man in 1931 in 
the casualty course conducted by thx 
Insurance Society of New York 


GENERAL AGENCIES MERGE 


The general agencies of T. A. Mannin 
& Sons and John S. Alderhoff & Co.,1 


of Dallas, Tex., have merged under th 
name of the former. T. A. Manning ¢ 
Sons was formed in 1905 and operates 
in Texas and Oklahoma. The Alderho 


gency has confined its operations to 
Both firms write all 


insurance except life. 


1 Xas. cl isses 


COMPLETENESS 





The time is coming when the insurance agent will become 


the Insurance Counsellor. 


Modern people, ever conservative of time and interests, will 


one day seek out the ONE responsible agency. 


A Continental connection can help you bring this day closer. 


Continental facilities, service, development—evidence of 


Continental DURABILITY—are ideal in completeness. 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE 


CHICAGO 





wrasse ry 


CASUALTY 
COMPANIES 


ILLINOIS 
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F. G. BURGOYNE IN NEW pos 
Joins Bankers Indemnity As Accident & 
Health Superintendent; Has Had 
Active Career in This Field 
Fred G. Burgoyne, one of the most 
capable of accident and health men, has 
been appointed by the Bankers Indem. 
nity as superintendent of this depart- 
ment as of February 27. As a member 
of the Bureau of Personal \ccident & 
Heaith Underwriters, the Bankers plans 
to enlarge its business in these lines with 





FRED G. BURGOYNE 


card to conservatism and standards 
f practice laid down by the Bureau. Mr, 


Bur covne, it is felt, is well fitted by both 
knowledee and experience to carry out 

this program. 
? 1 yne’s insurance career be- 
the Globe Indemnity, first in its 


e liability department and later 
in tl lent and health department at 
the Ne York office. In 1921 he joined 
the Union Indemnity as an underwriter 
for these lines, subsequently being ad- 

iced to supervisor, and then manager. 
1929 he was elected assistant 
th added executive duties and, in 
later days, served on the board of 
lirectors 


\ 


secre- 
tary 


\n outstanding figure in all accident 
and health activities Mr. Burgoyne is re- 
sional vice-president of the National As- 

ciation of Accident & Health Managers 
Clubs and third 


was a speaker at its 
nual convention held in Chicago last 
year. He also served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Accident & Health Club of 
New York. 


U. S. Guarantee Made 
1932 Underwriting Profit 


The United States Guarantee closed 
1932 in splendid shape, reporting in its 
forty-third annual statement total assets 
of $9,043,303 including U. S. government 
bonds valued at $1,733,570; state and mu- 
nicipal bonds at $711,880; railroad bonds 
and stocks at $1,211,770; public utility 
bonds and stocks at $1,903,000 and mis- 
cellaneous bonds and stocks at $2,066,570. 
Cash in office and banks amounted to 
$694,178. 

The company’s net income from opera- 
tions for the year before dividends was 
$463,161 of which $200,000 represented 
underwriting profit. Its surplus account 
was increased by $318,811 to $1,992,564 
which, with capital paid-in of $1,000,000, 
made a surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
992,564. Unearned premium reserve was 
increased by $365,223 to a total of $2, 
244,393 and reserve for losses and claims 
was strengthened by the addition 0 
$353,613 bringing it up to $1,786,160. An 
increase in net premiums written © 
$731,746 or 18.4% was made. 

The contingency reserve of $1,643,242 
is $300,000 in excess of the amount re- 
quired to reduce securities to market 
values as of December 31, 1932. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








———— 


R. H. Thompson Sees Business Going 
To Agents With Fighting Siprit 


Maryland Casualty V.-P. in Helpful Field Message Sees 


Conditions Much Brighter for Those Refusing 
To Be Discouraged 


Thompson, vice-president, 
makes a number of 
practical, timely comments on produc- 
tion and agency building in the current 
issue of the Budget which are of gen- 
eral field interest in view of the many 
problems confronting producers these 
days. Taking a philosophical viewpoint 
Mr. Thompson points out that with so 
many agencies having their troubles he 
feels that conditions for those who re- 
fuse to be discouraged are getting much 
brighter. “We know you are having the 
toughest time of your lives to carry on,’ 

he says, “but you have plenty of com- 
pany everywhere. It is the fighters who 
ie going to be winners.” 


Richard H. 
Maryland Casualty, 


Approaching specific problems Mr. 
Thompson says: “At the end of each 
month analyze your outstanding ac- 
counts. There is no use writing busi- 
ness unless it is going to de paid for 
and there is at least an average chance 
that it will prove profitable to you and 
the company. Unfortunately, our busi- 
ness seems to be beset these days with 
two curses, cancelations and collections. 
We must and will meet and overcome 
both 

“We feel that it is always best when 
delivering a policy, if payment is not 
received at that time, to make a definite 
agreement with the insured as to when 
the premium will be paid.” Mr. Thomp- 
son also urges that agents maintain a 
separate bank account for each com- 
pany they represent. “Try to make each 
account pay for itself by orders in re- 
turn from the bank,” he suggests. “It 
is alwavs best to strike off a balance at 
the end of each month and find out just 
how you stand as to assets and liabili- 
ties, income and disbursements.” 

As to publicity Mr. 
to the use being made of 
casting by some agents but 


Thompson points 
radio broad- 
feels that 


it is almost always too expensive to jus- 
tify the expenditure. He says further 
“We do find renewed activity in pub- 
licity along the lines of newspaper ad- 
vertising and signs at prominent and ad 
vantageous points. 


Agents No Longer After “Target” 
Risks 

In mapping out the day’s work Mr. 
Thompson suggests: “After five o’clock 
plan ahead your calls for the next day 
with the approximate hour set down for 
each. Check up on your today’s calls 
and make notations on your daily work 
cards so that every case will be an open 
book to you. We have found that the 
best hours to spend in the office are the 
early morning and late evening ones, 
with a return at midday for about half 
an hour. Your clients will know then 
exactly when to find you and will not 
impose upon you by calling any old time. 

“It is surprising to observe how many 
of our agents who used to be always and 
cnly out after big stuff, have switched 
to our smaller and/or specialty lines 
which do not come under the head of 
‘targets’ and so are not beset with fierce 
Competition. In other words they are 
not in the public shooting gallery and 
once secured they usually stick.” 

Mr. Thompson is completely sold on 
a definite program for every agent to 
talk insurance to a certain number of 
people every day. “The more people he 
sees, the more insurance he will write. 
This is how he will increase business.” 

As to the need for rate increases Mr. 
Thompson says: “Any increases in rates 
that have been made were because they 
were necessary, not because we wanted 
to make them. We have to pay our 
claims, keep up our reserves, meet all 
of our bills promptly and ma‘ntain our 
country- wide organization and services 
so we must have sufficiency in rates.” 





AUTO SERVICE CLUB Quits 


Texas Court Holds That Club Was Sell- 
ing Insurance Without Complying 
With Insurance Laws 
Court of Civil Appeals, 
National Auto Service Corporation v. 
State, 55 S. W. (2d.) 209, has affirmed a 
judgment of the district court, Travis 
County, forfeiting the charter of the ser- 


The Texas 


on the ground that it was 
without 
with the insurance laws, and appointing 


vice company 


Writing insurance complying 


a receiver to wind up its affairs. 

The corporation was incorporated un- 
der the general Texas incorporation sta- 
tute and not the laws relating to insur- 
ance companies. It had no_ express 
authority acting as principal to insure 
its members, and, the court holds, the 
last sentence of the act authorizing its 
incorporation: “Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as legalizing corporations 
to write insurance as agents” was in- 
tended to prevent the company from 
writing insurance, either as principal or 
agent, and to authorize it to act only as 
@ service club, 

The corporation issued to its members 
a “membership certificate” which pro- 
vided, among other things, that for the 
annual dues of $25 it would cause to be 
repaired in its membership garages dur- 
Ing that year any damage to the mem- 
ber’ S automobile caused by accident not 





MARK CRAWLEY DEAD 
Funeral of Prominent St. Louis Bond- 
ing Man Attended by 1,000; Had 
Active Career in Mid-West 
Mark Crawley, vice-president of F 
1D). Hirschberg & Co., of St. Louis, died 
suddenly last week at his home. One 
of the most popular bonding men in the 
mid-west, Mr. Crawley had been with 
the Hirschberg agency for seven years. 
Prior to that he was fourteen years with 
the Fidelity & Deposit in its St. Louis 
branch and saw service with the United 
States F. & G. and National Surety. He 
was a charter member of the Great & 
Jovial Order of Cats Meow and also a 
prominent Rotarian. His funeral, at- 
tended by 1,000, was one of the largest 
cf a St. Louis insurance executive held 

in recent years. 


VA. INCREASE GRANTED 
Casualty companies writing compensa- 
tion coverage in Virginia were granted 
a 7.2% increase in rates this week by the 
state corporation commission as request- 
ed by them. 





less than $7.50 nor more than $250. The 
certificate recited that ‘it was to be 


understood that this was not insurance. 
The court held that this was an insur- 
ance contract, which the corporation was 
not authorized to make. 


JOHN C. DUNCAN PROMOTED 


Aetna Life Board Makes Him Assistant 
Comptroller; Has Been Assistant 
to Vice-President Myers 
The good work of John C. Duncan in 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
as assistant to Vice-President and Comp- 
troller Rawdon W. Myers was recog- 
nized by the board of directors last week 
at its annual meeting when Mr. Duncan 


was appointed an officer of the Aetna 
Life with the title of assistant comp- 
troller. In addition to assisting Vice- 


President Myers he has had charge of 
all purchasing for the Aetna Companies. 
Born and educated in Hartford, Mr. 
Duncan joined the company in 1915. Dur- 
ing the war he attended the Cornell 
School of Military Aeronautics at Ithaca 
and upon graduating received his com- 
mission as pilot in the air service. He 
served overseas with the 638th Aero 
Sauadron of the Fifth Pursuit Group. 
When the Aetna Companies entered the 
aircraft insurance field Mr. Duncan was 
for a time in charge of aircraft under- 
writing until the organization of the gen- 
eral administration department in 1923. 





SAFETY DRAMA BROADCAST 


Bergen County Agents Present Playlet 
Written by Dr. Stack of National 
Bureau Over WOR 
Agents of Bergen County, New Jersey, 
went on the air in furtherance of their 
safety campaign a week ago. Seven well- 
known agents appeared in the cast of a 
playlet, “Spending Your Neighbors’ 
Money,” which was broadcast over WOR. 
The little drama, written by Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, dealt with 
the work of an ambulance chasing lawyer 
and a doctor who endeavored to build up 
a trifling motor car accident of a woman 
into a big case. It set forth the scheme 
and finally the way in which their plans 
came to nothing when considered by an 
intelligent jury. The three episodes told 
of the accident, the build-up by the doc- 
tor and lawyer, and finally the triad of 

the case in court. 

Dr. Stack has prepared three radio 
playlets which agents are using through- 
out the country, and is working on more. 





TO TALK INSURANCE STATISTICS 


Ralvh H. Blanchard Will Be Presiding 
Officer of Dinner Here on Feb- 
ruary 28; The Speakers 
The general topic for discussion at the 
ennual dinner-meeting of the American 
Statistical Association at the Hotel 
Woodstock, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 28th will be “New Developments in 
Insurance Revealed by Statistics.” The 
presiding officer will be Ralph H. Blan- 
chard, professor of insurance, Columbia 
University. The speakers will be Henry 
Moir, president, United Stats Life; Wil- 
liem Leslie, associate general manager, 
National Bureau Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; W. F. Roeber, general 
manager, National Council on Compen- 
sition Insurance, and William M. Cor- 
coran, consulting actuary, S. H. & Lee J. 


Wolfe. Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor, The 


Soectator, will lead the discussion. Will- 
ty I. King, 236 Wooster Street, New 
York City, is secretary of the American 


Statistical Association. 


PEORIA ‘APPOINTMENT 

The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed the Leo F. Donovan Co., Pe- 
oria, as its general agents. Mr. Donovan 
in addition to running the agency is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Commonwealth 
Finance Corporation, Peoria. His office 
is one of the prominent agencies in town 
and is well and favorably regarded. 





SHOWS PREMIUM GAINS 
Demonstrating its steady production 
for 1932 the Consolidated In- 
demnity wrote net premiums for the year 
of $4,943,501 as comnared with $4,141,- 
972. an increase of $801.529. For Janu- 
ory. 1933, net premiums written were 
$385,923, an increase of $52,340 over the 
same month of 1932. 


nrogress 


Casualty Underwriters 
Seek Broader Powers 


BILL BEFORE N. Y. ASSEMBLY 


Would Permit Writing of “All-Risks” on 
Some Lines; Opposed by Inland 
Marine Interests 

Keen interest is being displayed in 
casualty and inland marine underwriting 
circles in a bill introduced in the New 
York Legislature at Albany this week 
with the support of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives which would open the door 
to casualty companies for the writing of 
all-risks and transportation coverage on 
certain types of insurable property, in- 
cluding money, furs and jewelry. At the 
present time the risks mentioned in this 
bill are written generally by companies 
doing an inland marine underwriting 
business. 

Casualty underwriters ‘say that this bill 
is introduced at Albany in order to give 
the casualty companies more extensive 
underwriting facilities so that they can 
compete for risks which now are placed 
in the unrestricted markets of Europe. 
Inland marine spokesmen, on the other 
hand, hold that this bill contemplates a 
direct invasion of their field and they 
will strongly oppose passage of the 
measure. The marine interests say that 
the bill is introduced at a bad time and 
might better have been held over to an- 
other year when general conditions in 
insurance and otherwise are less dis- 
turbing. 

Following is the text of the bill, the 
matter in parentheses being old matter 
which the bill would delete: 


Text of the Bill 


“Section 1. Subdivision 5 of Section 
70 of Chapter 33 of the laws of 1909, 
entitled ‘An act in relation to insurance 
corporations constituting Chapter 28 of 
the consolidated laws,’ as last amended 
by Chapter 201 of the laws of 1925 is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

5. Against loss by burglary, theft, 
larceny, robbery, forgery, fraud, vandal- 
ism or malicious mischief (the wrongful 
conversion, disposal or concealment of 
automobiles held under a_ conditional 
sale contract or subject to a chattel 
mortgage), or any one or more of such 
hazards. Any corporation authorized to 
transact business as hereinbefore men- 
tioned in this subdivision, if possessed of 
a capital of at least (two) four hundred 
thousand dollars, may, by taking the pro- 
ceedings required in Section 52 of this 
Chapter, amend its charter, so as to in- 
clude therein (the) insurance: (of jewel- 
ers and other persons engaged in the 
business or trade of manufacturing, sell- 
ing or dealing in cutting or setting of) 
A, against any and all kinds of loss and 
destruction of or damage to precious 
stones, jewels, jewelry, gold, silver (and) 
other precious metals, radium, objects of 
fine arts, musical or professional instru- 
ments, furs and articles made wholly or 
principally of fur (whether as principals, 
agents, brokers, factors or otherwise), 
whether the same be used in business or 
trade or otherwise (against any and all 


risks of loss, damage, injury, deteriora- 
tion, loss of use or liability arising from 
or in connection with such business or 


trade. Such insurance shall be — 
and designated as ‘jewelers’ block insur 
ance’ and made under a policy upon the 
face and outside cover of which shall be 
printed in bold face type the words 
‘iewelers’ block policy’); and B, against 
any and all kinds of loss or destruction 
damage to moneys, securities, cur- 
rency, script, valuable papers or 
documents, while in safes, vaults, safety 
deposit vaults. banks or assured’s prem- 
ise and while in course of being conveyed 
thereto or therefrom; and C, against 
by burglary, larceny or theft, vandalism 
or malicious mischief, or the wrongful 
conversion, disposal or concealment of 
automobiles, whether held under condi- 
tional sale contract or subject to chattel 
mortgage or any one or more of such 
hazards.” 


of or 


coins, 


loss 
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INTERNATIONAL RE. PROGRESS 





Total Income in 1932 Nearly $27,000,000; 
Gross Net Premiums $10,983,000; Direct 
Writing Facilities Acquired 

The International Re-Insurance Corp. 
of Los Angeles had a total income for 
1932 of $26,977,000. Its disbursements 
during the same period, including $300,- 
000 of dividends to stockholders, were 
$10,485,000, leaving excess of income over 
disbursements for the twelve months of 
$16,492,000. Its gross net premiums, 
meaning gross premiums written less re- 
turn premiums and cancellations, were 
$10,983,000. Loss and loss expenses paid 
were $5,500,000. Commissions paid were 
$2,066,000. Interest earnings totaled 
$490,000 with miscellaneous income of 
$340,000. 

Liquidating accounts taken over from 
the Independence Indemnity and Public 
Indemnity companies aggregated $13,772,- 
000 with borrowed money of $1,208,000. 
By acquisition of the Independence In- 
demnity and the Public Indemnity during 
the year the International acquired con- 
trol of its own direct-writing plant which 
is now operated through the Independ- 
ence Underwriters division at Philadel- 
phia with a direct-writing capacity of 
approximately $12,000,000 annually. The 
writings for the month of January, 1933, 
were substantially in excess of $1,000,000. 

The International is continuing to op- 
erate its excess underwriting plant sep- 
arately from the direct-writing business 
of the Independence Underwriters. The 
corporation has a large and profitable 
volume of this business in excess of $2,- 
000,000 annually, and the expectation for 
the year 1933 is that the total premiums 
written from all sources will approximate 
$15,000,000. 





FREE AUTO INSURANCE 





British Oil Co. Insures Owners Who 
Uses Its Product Against 
Certain Hazards 
One of the big oil concerns operating 
in the United Kingdom now provides car 
owners with free insurance against dam- 
age to their engines. The engines are 
insured at Lloyd’s under the following 
conditions, providing the owner uses 
Sternol WW from the five-gallon sealed 
drum. The guarantee will appear in 
the future upon all five-gallon sealed 
drums of Sternol WW, distributed by 
Sternol, Ltd. If it does not appear on 
the drum the user’s engine is covered 

under the terms of this guarantee: 

“In the event of any damage to the 
engine of a motor vehicle resulting from 
the normal and proper use of the con- 
tents of this drum during the twelve 


months ending December 30, 1933, 
Lloyd’s Underwriters will pay to the 
owner of the said motor vehicle fair 


compensation to include the cost of any 
new parts which may be required and 
the expense incurred for labor in remov- 
ing the damaged parts and in refitting 
the new parts. This guarantee is limited 
to a maximum compensation of £500 on 
any one claim, and applies to damage 
done to the engine of any motor vehicle 
for which the contents of this drum are 
normally recommended by Sternol, Ltd., 
in their official recommendation chart.” 
EUGENE F. HORD, JR., MARRIED 

Eugene F. Hord, Jr., son of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity executive vice- 
president, and an insurance man him- 
self, and Miss Janet Bonham, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Bonham, 
Port Chester, N. Y., were married last 
week at the home of the bride’s parents. 
Following their honeymoon the young 
—_ will make their home in Scars- 
dale. 





WISCONSIN BUS BOND BILL 

A bill introduced in the Wisconsin 
legislature would require bus companies 
to file an indemnity bond not to exceed 
$10,000 to any one person in case of 
accident, regardless of the size of the 
bus. A graduated scale covering maxi- 
mum requirements for indemnity is pro- 
vided. A similar bond for $2,000 would 
be required for freight transportation 
companies. 


FIREMAN’S FUND IND. GAINS 





President Levison in 1932 Report Points 
to Increases in Both Assets and 
Premiums; Directors Re-elected 

President J. B. Levison of the Fire- 
man’s Fund [ndemnity in presenting the 
1932 financial statement of the company 
at the recent annual meeting of share- 
holders expressed satisfaction with the 
results, Premiums written for the past 
year were $2,326,000 compared with $1,- 
866,000 in 1931. Total assets increased 
from $4,660,000 a year ago to $5,130,000. 
The surplus to policyholders, which was 
$3,108,000 at the close of 1931, is now 
practically $3,000,000, a fine showing in 
view of an increase in premium income 
of almost $500,000 which called for an 
increase in reserves. 

At the meeting the following directors 
were re-elected: Willis H. Booth, Ed- 
ward T. Cairns, Samuel P. Eastman, 
Mortimer Fleishhacker, A. P. Giannini, 
Eugene F. Hord, Wm. F. Humphrey, 
Fred W. Kiesel, Roger D. Lapham, J. B. 
Levison, Norman B. Livermore, C. O. G. 
Miller, Henry D. Nichols, Charles R. 
Page, Horace TD. Pillsbury, Henry Ro- 
senfeld, A. B. Swinerton and Harry A. 
Wheeler. 





NORWICH UNION IND. RESULTS 


Increased Net Surplus by $117,140; 
Underwriting Loss of Only $9,577; 
Contingency Reserve $508,264 

The Norwich Union Indemnity came 
through 1932 in good shape with total 
admitted assets of $4,499,323 of which $3,- 
357,998 is invested in bonds. Premiums 
written for the year were $2,587,057 with 
an underwriting loss of only $9,577. Pre- 
mium income decreased 10.24% while the 
net surplus of $480,800 above capital and 
all other liabilities showed an increase 
for the year of $117,140. 

The company set up a reserve for 
claims of $1,581,252, a reserve for un- 
earned premiums of $1,202,364 and a re- 
serve for commissions, taxes and unpaid 
bills of $226,642. Its contingency reserve 
amounted to $508,264. After deducting 
these reserves amounting to $3,518,523 
from the total admitted assets there re- 
mained a surplus to policyholders of 
$980,800. 





R. H. LONGMAID RESIGNS 

Richard H. Longmaid, who has been 
connected with the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the United States Casualty for 
some years past, has resigned. Mr. Long- 
maid is well known in New York brok- 
erage circles and is the author of an in- 
teresting book “The Adventure of Rob- 
ert Ross—Insurance Solicitor.” 





ON DINNER COMMITTEE 
Winant Van Winkle, vice-president and 
general manager of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty, is on the dinner committee of the 
Rutgers Club of Newark, which will hold 
its annual dinner tomorrow evening at 
the Newark Athletic Club. 


Sturm on F. & C. 


(Continued from Page 37) 


at the roots of our tree again, but feed 
those roots with nutritious underwrit- 
ing, be conservative, be positive as a 
‘No’ man. 

“Our claim department will help to 
nourish the tree through paying every 
honest claimant an honest dollar but 
watching the destroying germ of the dis- 
honest claimant and paying him little or 
nothing. 


Expenses 
“Expenses. Here is the poison that 
has undermined and even destroyed 


strong nations. * * * No company can 
stand unjustifiable expense and every- 
one of us must keep our finger on the 
pulse. If we do not it is sure to bring 
destruction. No company, no matter 
how great or how strong, can afford to 
go along with an expense account that 
the business does not justify. I have 
recently studied a compilation made of 
100 casualty and surety companies for a 
ten-year period, and they show an un- 
derwriting loss of 1.3%. Sixty-three 
companies during this period showed an 
underwriting loss of 1.9% and thirty- 
seven companies in the same _ period 
showed an underwriting profit of about 
2%. It shows how little profit there is 
even for well-managed conservative com- 
panies. It means that where a man is 
receiving a $5,000 salary his compensa- 
tion represents the profit on $250,000 pre- 
miums on desirable business. It means 
that every time you let a $2 unneces- 
sary expense slip through you have 
thrown away the profit on $100 of pre- 
miums on desirable business, and every 
$20 expense represents the profit on 
$1,000 of premiums on profitable busi- 
ness, and every $100 of expense the 
profit on $5,000 of premiums on desir- 
able business. The Continental Insur- 
ance Co. among the fire insurance com- 
panies has probably the best class of 
risks on its books of any of the large 
companies. We have a record that goes 
back fifty years and shows an average 
underwriting profit of about 4%, proving 
again that profit or loss may result from 
the important matter of expense han- 
dling. The expense item in a business 
with a narrow profit margin is a most 
vital factor—it is either food or poison. 
Advantage of Foresight 

“This should bring home to you the 
necessity of watching every item of ex- 
pense. It should be watched before it is 
incurred, for in that way it will be saved: 
but it must be checked even after it is 
incurred in order that unnecessary ex- 
pense will be avoided in the future. Con- 
versely, whenever we incur a $2 expense 
we should be reasonably sure that it is 
going to produce a $100 premium on de- 
sirable business. 

“T have covered the ground fairly com- 
nletely with regard to our reorganiza- 
tion. the strength of our company. the 
service it renders, its character and the 
good name that it has in the casualty and 
surety world. I have tried to develop 
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the necessity for conservative under. 
writing and warning you that to be suc- 
cessful you must know when to say 
‘No,’ and must not be swayed from your 
judgment. I have covered the good work 
that is being done by our claim depart- 
ment and the necessity of that depart. 
ment watching every dollar that we 
spend and being certain that little or 
nothing goes to dishonest claimants, | 
have warned you of the poison that will 
come to our tree if we do not watch our 
expense account. I reiterate that the 
profit in the business is so small that 
every item of expense must be justified 
before it is incurred. 

“Our giant Redwood tree is in sound 
condition. Let us keep it so, so that it 
will grow and flourish. In doing s0 it 
means success to the company and hap- 
piness and success to you.” 


W. A. Hurst Talk 


(Continued from Page 37) 
larly, if there were an accurate system 
of grading drivers a really scientific basis 
of rating could be produced. 

Plus, Standard and Minus Drivers 

Mr. Hurst set forth his views as to 
the various types of drivers, naming 
three classifications: The plus, the 
standard and the minus driver. 

The plus driver, he said, is quick- 
witted and alert, observes the rules of 
the road strictly, and not only causes no 
danger himself but can avoid the pos- 
sible results of other people’s careless- 
ness and blunders. 

The standard driver possesses normal 
skill and judgment, but his careful driv- 
ing is often nullified by the carelessness 
of others, forcing him into accidents. 

The minus man is reckless and specu- 
lative; a gambler who buys lottery tick- 
ets and who takes a chance of being 
able to pass on a bend. Also under this 
class comes the driver who is physically 
or mentally unfit, unable to respond to 
emergencies due to chronic ailments, as 
for instance, dyspeptics and neurotics. 
The minus drivers should not be allowed 
on the the road, Mr. Hurst said. 

Due to these differences in drivers the 
rates on automobile liability policies 
should be made on the basis of person- 
ality rather than on size or power of 
the car, Mr. Hurst claimed. 


BANK FIDELITY BOND BILL 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York assembly by 
Wilson Messer, Republican of Corning, 
and referred to the insurance committee 
section 50-a of the insurance law 1s 
amended to give banking institutions the 
power to require from each officer and 
employe, or to procure or maintain, fidel- 
ity insurance against loss resulting from 
fraudulent or dishonest acts of such of- 
ficers and employes and also loss result- 
ing from burglary, theft or larceny ot 
property 


N. C. RATING BUREAU SOUGHT 

A bill is now before the North Caro- 
lina house insurance committee which 
would create a division of the state in- 
dustrial commission to be known as the 
North Carolina Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau. This measure, supported by the 
state insurance department and the in- 
dustrial commission, would be composed 
of a director, appointed by the governor, 
and would be empowered to make rules, 
regulations and rates for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


18 OUT OF 42 PASS TEST 
Eighteen out of a total of forty-two 
candidates qualified for local agents’ cet- 
tificates of authority at the examination 
conducted by the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City on Feb- 
ruary 8. 
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